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A number full of variety and interest, 
containing an article on “ Heroes 
Who Fight Fire,” thrilling stories of 
the heroism of men in the N. Y. Fire 
Dept., by Jacob A. Riis, illustrated 
@ by Hambidge; the personal experi- 
@ ences of a steerage passenger on an 
, Atlantic steamer, with striking illus- 
trations by Castaigne; “ My Bedouin 
Friends,” life in the Egyptian desert; 
the story of a Confederate parole ob- 
tained by President Lincoln’s visiting. 
card; articles with new facts about 
Washington, Maximilian,and Robert 
Burns; stories by the author of “The 
Cat and the Cherub,” by John Fox, 
Jr., and others; chapters in the @ 
new serial by the author of “ Hugh 
Wynne,” etc., etc. —A great all-round 
number. Sold everywhere. ‘ 
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BOOKS ABOUT JOAN OF ARC. 
‘JOAN OF ARC, written and Illustrated 


Boutet de Monvel. ‘‘The Century 
Co, done a service not soon to be forgot- 
ten by the parents and children of America 
in bri out in such a beautiful form the 
story of of Arc."— Zhe Chap-Beok, 
Chicago. $3.00. 


Speech DAYS OF JEANNE D’ARC. A 
novel by Mary Hartwell Catherwood. 
“A — masterpiece of historical fiction.” — 
St. Paul Pioneer Press. ‘Ideally and ex- 

uisitely beautiful."—Zvening Post, Chicago. 
$1.50. 


Successful New Books. 


PUBLISHED BY THE CENTURY CO. 





“HUGH WYNNE’’— 


50th Thousand. 


Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s Novel of the American Revolution. 
ion most important novel of the American Revolution yet written.".—7he Dial, 


Chicago. 
ature.”"—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 


‘*It may be classed with the greatest novels of any country or any liter- 
Illustrated by Howard Pyle. 2 vols., $2.00. 


CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS. 


A Novel of the Grand Banks, by Rudyard Kipling. 
a & HE most vivid and picturesque treatment of New England Fishermen that has yet been 
made.”—Atlantic Monthly. Illustrated by Taber, $1.50. 


Two Military 
FORTY-SIX YEARS IN THE 
ARMY. 


By Lieut.-General John M. Schofield. 
(era pen-pictures of military life, 

interesting accounts and criticisms of 
leading battles and commanders of the Civil 
War, and important chapters of secret his- 
tory. ‘* A worthy companion to the memoirs 
of Grant and Sherman."—Mai/ and Ex- 
press. 575 pages, large 8vo, $3.00. 


Biographies. 
CAMPAIGNING WITH GRANT. 
By General Horace Porter. 
ee Bh personal side of General Grant’s 

life was never adequately described 
until General Porter produced this book.”— 
Globe Democrat, St. Louis. ‘* Does more to 
give a correct idea of General Grant than the 
efforts of all the critics combined.’’— 7%e 
Press, New York, Beautifully illustrated. 
Sold only by subscription. 


Books of Travel. 


Three Important 


IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
By James Bryce, M.P. 
sb. pean doubt the strongest and sanest book on South African affairs that has yet 


been written.”—London Daily Chronicle. 


“ The fullest and most dependable body 


of facts concerning the history, the progress, and the natural resources of South Africa.”— 


Daily Ma:l, London. 


AN ARTIST’S LETTERS 
FROM JAPAN. 
By John La Farge. 
HE book is a constant stimulus and 
culture to all interested in form, color, 
motion, picturesque legend and history.”— 
Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 
Beautifully illustrated. 8vo, 293 pages, 
$4.00. 


8vo, 500 pages, $3.50. 


JAVA: 

THE GARDEN OF THE EAST. 
By Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore. 
yw SCIDMORE has a quick, discern- 

ing eye and well-balanced judgment 

. a deep love of nature and keen sense of 

humor, and, as a crowning gift, a trained 

pen."— The Critic. 8vo, 339 pages, illus- 
trated, $1.50. 


THE STORY OF MARIE-ANTOINETTE. 
By Anna L. Bicknell, 
Author of ‘‘Life in the Tuileries under the Second Empire.” 
EVER has a more sympathetic or heart-rending story of the end of Marie-Antoinette 


been related than this." — 7imes-Herald, Chicago. 


** An excellent piece of romantic 


Phy, and the publi-hers have enriched it with a superb collection from the portraits of the 


—Philadelphia Times. 8vo, 334 pages, beauti 


ully illustrated with 28 insets. $3.00. 


RUBAIYAT OF DOC SIFERS. 


A Poem by James Whitcomb Riley. 
***T*HROUGHOUT the poem there is felt that wer ad of tender human sympathy which all 


that know Riley’s. work are familiar with 


never done better work.” — 


by C. M. Relyea, $1.50. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. PUBLISHED BY 


‘THE CENTURY/CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





The Outlook, New York. 


ianapolis News. ‘*Mr. Riley has 


E2mo, 120 pages, beautifully illustrated 4 
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New Works on Economics, Sociology, and Civics 
PUBLISHED BY THE MACMILLAN COMPANY. 





MUNICIPAL AFFAIRS. 
The Finances of New York City. 


By E. Dana Duranp, Ph.D. 


Cloth, Crown Svo, $2.00 net. 


It is a most timely book, and should have a wide 

reading among the intelligent citi- 

Of particular zens of the American metropolis. 

importance. = This book is of particular impor- 

tance, because in the control of taxa- 

tion and governmental expenditure we find the ultimate 
reins of power. 


The Study of City Government. 


AN OUTLINE OF THE PROBLEMS OF MUNICI- 
PAL FuNoTIONS, CONTROL AND 
ORGANIZATION. 


By Detos F. WiLcox, Ph.D. 


12me, Cloth, $1.50 net. 


“It is not too much to say that The Study of City 
Government by Dexos F. W11Cox is indispensable to the 
student of affairs. It is certain that man who 
wishes to acquaint himself with these problems. . . 

can nowhere find a better outlir. >. 
indispensable. ... 
wi 


rinted on the subject, shows how comprehensive has 
eam Mr. Wilcox’s study, the style of the book 


proves his wide reading to have been well digested.”— 
The Times-Herald, Chicago. 


A Political Primer of 
New York State and City. 





THE CITY UNDER THE GREATER | 
New York CHARTER. 


By ADELE M. FIELpg, Secretary of the League 
for Political Education. 


Fiexible Cover, Pocket Size, 

Cloth, 75 cts 5; Paper, 50 Cts: 

A New and REVISED EDITION, COMPRISING 
NUMEROUS ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIO 


The Rules and Regulations relating to the Civil 
of both City and Siate are among the additions. 


THE NEW YORK HERALD CALLS IT: 


“An excepti useful little book... . Indeed it 
would be hard to find another one in which so much 
valuable in, is given in such a small space.” 


Service | Ciddings’s thougats in suc! 





Municipal Problems. 


By Frank J. Goopnow, LL.D., Professor of 
Administrative Law, Columbia University, in | 
the. City of New York. 

16mo. Cloth, €1.50 net. 


“ plere is without doubt one of the most trenchant and 
scholarly contributions to political science of recent 
writing. Remarkable for analytical power and lucidity 
of statement.”—Chicago Evening Post. 


| 


Municipal Home Rule. 
A StupDy IN ADMINISTRATION. 


Cloth, témo, $1.50 net, 


** We question if any other book before has achieved 
quite the important service to what may | 
Published for be termed theoretic municipalism. . . °. 
Rice Gee st iea Uompertint int | 
niver sit und in argument a m ts 
Press. a rg” that deserves 
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conclusions, it is a work ! 
to carry weight.”—. | 


~ SOCIOLOGY. 


Outlines of Sociology. 


By Lester F. Warp, LL.D., Columbian Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C. 
Cloth. Crown, Svo, $2.00 net. 


Its aim is to give a clear idea of the science of soci- 
ology in itself and in its relations to other sciences. 


The Social Mind and Education. 


By GEORGE VINCENT, Assistant Professor of 
Sociology, Chicago University. 

Cloth, 16mo, $1.25. 

This volume presents education as the increasingly 

urposeful effort of society to conserve,criticise, reorgan- 

ze, and perpetuate the collective tradition. Certain 

current pedaz 1 theories, such as the Culture 


ca 
Epochs and the Correlation of Studies, are discussed in 
the light of this sociological concept. 


The Principles of Sociology. 


By Professor FRANKLIN H. Gipp1NGs, Colum- 


bia University. Third edition, with a new 
preface. 
Cloth, Svo, $3.00 net. 


‘** An exposition so logical and clear that the book, it- 
self a landmark in the progression of the science, can 


never be outgrown as a work of reference.”—T7he 
Chicago Tribune. 


“If one is in search of a B  sanaage clear, impartial, 
and interesting discussion of these subjects, he will be 
more than satisfied with this royal book.”—7he New 
York Herald. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
The Theory of Socialization. 


A SYLLABUS OF THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. 


Pamphlet, Svo, 60 cents net. 


‘“*] am decidedly of the ee wn that it presents Prof. 


if 
shape that it will materiall 
assist in sy er preliminary sociological survey.” 
—ALBION W. SMALL, in the Fournal of Soci 5 


Statistics and Sociology. 


By RicHARD Mayo Situ, Ph.D., Professor 


of Political Econemy and Social Science in oi 


Columbia University. 


Svo, Cloth. $3.00 net. 


* An exceedingly useful work.” — The Dial. 
“In brief, the book may be be pga as a pep ved 
Columbia a ts value, a place 
too long vacant in litera- 
University Press. ture of sociological science, 
is noteasily exaggerated.” — The Daily Advertiser,Boston. 


Genesis of the Social Conscience. 


THe RELATION BETWEEN THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF CHRISTIANITY IN EUROPE 
AND THE SOCIAL QUESTION. 

By Henry Spencer Nasu, Episcopal Thed- 

logical School, Cambridge. Mass. 
_ Crown Sve, Cloth, $1.50. 





“ There are p ges of ine eloquence, where 
the highest thought is wedded to the noblest utterance 
clear and strong and telling ; every word the right word 
and in the right place.”— Churchman. 














ECONOMICS. PHILOSOPHY. 


Principles of Political Economy. 


By J. SHIELD NicHOLson, D. Sc., Professor 
of Political Economy in the University of 
Edinburgh, etc. 

Vol. I., Books I. and If. $3.00 net. 
Vol. Il., Book 118., $2.25 net. 


“It is the work of a profound scholar and thinker, 


and of an acknowledged authority in economic science.” 
—The Transcri~t, Boston. 


Outlines of Economic Theory. 
By HERBERT JOSEPH DAVENPORT. 


Cloth, Svo, $2.00 net. 

“The chief feature of the book, rded.as a text 

book, is the care which the author has taken to make 

the reader think for himself. . . . Throughout the 

method of exposition is clear and forcible, and the con- 
clusions arrived at are sound.”—7he Scotsman. 


By the Same Author. 
Outlines of Elementary Economics. 


Cloth, Crown, Sve, 80 cents net. 

‘Each subject is introduced in a series of questions 
for discussion before the textis read. . . . Then at 
the close of each portion of the text there is another 
series of ‘ suggestive questions,’ which apply the prin- 


ciples in many forms. The questions are all well 
decal.” — ge of Political ame 


ANEW VOLUME IN TUE SERIES OF 


Economic Classics. 


Edited By W. J. ASHLEY, M. A., Professor of 
Economic History in Harvard University. 
Limp Cloth, Glebe Svo, 75 cents each. 
Send for a Descriptive Circular of volumes ready. 

in Press. 


TURGOT :—Refiections on the Formation and 
Dist: ibution of Riches (1770). 

The importance of this work in the history of economic 
thought, is of course, well known. It is a brief and most 
lucid statement ot the doctrines of those ‘‘ Physiocrats,” 
those ‘‘ Ec ists” par excellence, who may be re- 
garded as the creators of modern Political Economy ; 
who Pome so largea ee in the intellectual and politi- 
cal development of France in the eighteenth century ; 
= a exercised so profound an influence upon Adam 





POPULAR PHILOSOPHY. 


Practical Idealism. 


By Witt1am DeWitt Hyp, President of 
Bowdoin College, author of “ Outlines of 
Social Theology,” etc. 

12mo, cloth, $1.50, 


Contents, PartI. The Natural World: 
Chap. I. The World of Sense Perception— 
of Association—of Science—of Art, Parr Il. 
The Spiritual World: Chap. V. The World 
of Perso.s—of Inst.tutions—of. Morality—of 
Religion. 


““ Whoever reads this volume . « will concede 
readily that it deserves the highest commendation. 
Certainly we recall no other treatise upon its topic 
which we consider its equal. It is exceedingly concise 
and compact.’ It is characteristically candid and large 
minded. It outlines its subject with a proper concen- 
tration of attention upon tial points, and its inter- 
est increases to the climax. Its style is unusually 
lucid and intelligible.”— 7he Congregationalist. 
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Slipshod English 

THE DEVELOPMENT of scientific’ method is alleged to be 
one of the foremost characteristics of the present century. 
Philologists will ransack the earth,-if not the heavens, for 
exact information as to date and authorship of even the frag- 
ments of ancient literature; botanists will tramp the forests 
for months to verify.or disprove the rumor of a new orchid, 
and astronomers will go to any accessible point on the face 
of the globe for more exact figures on an eclipse or a transit 
of Venus. : 

We might expect, then, to find a corresponding effort for 
exactness in the expression of thought; but an examination 
of the evidence is not altogether encouraging. In the matter 
of order of words, for instance, one finds traces of continued, 
if not increasing, lack of care. The most notorious offense 
of this kind is the epidemic desire to split the infinitive by 
the insertion of an adverb. I have said ‘‘ an adverb,” but 
if you concede an inch to a bad habit it is sure to demand 
the traditional ell. <‘‘To still further very materially re- 
duce” has already made its way into print. There was a 
time when our British cousins would not tolerate this usage 
in a diplomatic dispatch from this side the water, but 
how are the mighty fallen! It is more than two decades, 
now, since it was stated in an official document, dealing 
with topics of serious international import, that such and 
such a course should continue ‘‘until the Queen shall see 
fit to otherwise order.” The word ‘‘only” is also a con- 
stant source of error. As an illustration I may quote the 
following note from an Oxford editor of Tacitus:—‘‘The 
Sedochezi are only mentioned besides by Pomponius Mela.” 
No reader will have the slightest difficulty in deciding at the 
first glance just where the adverb should have been placed 
in order to the exact expression of the thought, but it is the 
place of the writer, not the reader, to decide such questions. 

The misplacing of this word is so. frequent that one may 
question whether it is not the rule rather than the exception, 
In the three or four books of English authorship which. I have 
most recently read such is certainly the case. And here it 
may be asked whether such frequent usage does not justify 
an expression. The answer must depend upon the nature 
of the expression. All attempts to regulate the growth of 
language on the basis of logical consistency are of course 
futile. When we are told that if we say ‘‘two people” we 
must also say ‘‘one people,” we simply smile at the ‘‘ must ” 
and pass on. There is no necessary offense to the ear inthe 
use of ‘‘people” as a synonym for ‘‘ persons” when the 
word is preceded by any numeral higher than one; and 
so usage has conquere On the other hand, the plural 
idea in the word is so Weeply rooted that its use with the 
numeral ‘‘one” cannot fail to offend the ear, except among 
the most densely ignorant classes. But no amount of usage, 
or logic either, can be appealed to against the fact that as 
between two words which the adverb ‘‘only” might modify, 
it should stand nearer, ceferis paribus, to the one which the 
author intends that it shall modify; and that as between such 
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expressions as ‘‘I intend to not only be present but to also 
participate” and ‘‘I intend not only to be present but also 
to participate,” a person of cultivated taste must condemn 
the former and choose the’ latter, if he give the subject 
even a moment’s attention. We must by all means keep 
the language free from the reformers who wish to undertake 
a radical reconstruction with the square and compass of 
logical consistency; but this does not imply that even estab- 
lished usage must not sometimes give way to a substitute 
on the score of refined taste. 

Still further, the ‘‘ plague of jocularity” has made the 
order of words in the English sentence a matter of great im- 
portance even where no real danger of ambiguity can be 
alleged, and where the question of euphony is not involved. 
With our ears continually on the alert for a jest, even a 
slight misplacing of words is sure to attract_attention when- 
ever it makes possible a ludicrous interpretation, or is capa- 
ble of suggesting to the mind an incongruous conception, 
The point is worthy of considerable illustration. Of course 
the newspapers, here as everywhere, are the worst offenders. 
From a West Virginia weekly which occasionally reaches 
my table I clip the following:—‘‘ In 18— she was married 
to Mr. , who departed this life in 1888, Rev. Mr. 
officiating.” From a daily of wide circulation I get an item 
which will be a choice morsel for Zola whenever his aspira- 
tions pass into the ‘‘sour grapes” stage:—‘‘The formal 
reception of M. Anatole France, elected to the chair in the 
French Academy left vacant by the death of Ferdinand De 
Lesseps, into that body will take place probably on Decem- 
ber 17.” The mere insertion of a comma is ail too weak a 
barrier against the ludicrous conception of dying into the 
the Academy. 

But one does not expect anything better from the ordi- 
nary newspaper. It is only when such a paper as Zhe Even- 
ing Post speaks editorially of ‘‘a farmer, overheard by 
Tennyson, who was rioting and destroying property at the 
time of the Reform Bill,” that one begins to ‘‘fancy the 
etarnal bung is loose.” Dropping newspapers for books, 
wherein the lack of time for careful composition cannot be 
so readily alleged, we find even in so delightful a writer as 
Goldwin Smith the following sentence:—‘‘The vessel 
escaped from Liverpool when the order for her detention 
was on its way, under pretence of a trial trip, without a 
clearance and unarmed.” Here any man with the charac- 
teristic American sense of the ludicrous is sure to have his 
trend of serious thought broken by the incongruous concep- 
tion of an order of detention out on a pretended dyal. trip, 
without clearance papers and unarmed. As Mr.Smith was 
writing seriously, and for serious readers, he should have 
avoided this pitfall by transposing the two halves of his 
statement. Anyone who has read those two little volumes, 
«<The Queen’s English” and ‘‘The Dean’s English,” will 
the better appreciate the necessity of avoiding the danger of 
such misinterpretations. 

Dropping the ludicrous for the moment, a common 
source of possible misinterpretation may be illustrated by 
this sentence from Prof. Alexander Johnston’s ‘‘ History of 
American Politics:”—<‘ It also resolved to order a separate 
election for delegate to Congress, so as to force that body to 
decide the question and to form a State Government,” 
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Here the reader will at first sight inevitably connect “to 
decide” and ‘‘to form,” and if his knowledge of the Consti- 
tution be slight, he may not notice at all that the proper 
connection is with the infinitive, ‘‘to order.” Indeed, 
there is no small danger that after getting clear of the first 
shoal he may again run aground on the intermediate infini- 
tive, ‘‘to force.” Such errors are so very common that 
teachers of English should put strong emphasis on the 
necessity of avoiding ambiguous juxtaposition of expressions 
identical in form but not coérdinate in grammatical relation, 

Another source of ambiguity, sometimes ludicrous and 
sometimes not, lies in the use of words which, according to 
the context, may be differently classified as parts of speech. 
If Thoreau had said, ‘‘I boiled and salted a dish of purslane 
which I gathered in my cornfield,” no misconception could 
have been suggested; but what he Say was, ‘‘a dish 
of purslane which I gathered in my cornfield, boiled and 
salted.” Now the forms ‘‘ boiled” and ‘‘ salted” are so com- 
monly used with adjectival force that this passage could not 
be read before any possible crowd of our brilliant American 
youth without raising the question whether New England 
farms are in the habit of producing purslane already boiled 
and salted. 

Thoreau was an inveterate offender, and the instance just 
given is mild in comparison with other passages which may 
be cited. When he tells us, ‘‘ We noticed a whole brick, 
on a rock, in a small run, clean and red and square as in a 
brick-yard, which had been brought thus far fosmerly for 
tamping,” we are obliged to do a great deal of stumbling 
backward over the brick-yard and the run and the rock and 
the brick before we are sure as to which one of the four was 
‘* brought thus far formerly for tamping.” Many of us, you 
see, do not know much about tamping. Most of us, how- 
ever, would never have seen the brick at all, because of 
astonishment at another marvel which Thoreau found in the 
same place: ‘‘ Here was the site of an old logger’s camp, 
remembered by McCauslin, now overgrown with weeds and 
bushes.” Poor McCauslin! When Aineas found Polydorys 
overgrown with cornell-wood and myrtle, ‘‘A chilling shud- 
der shook his frame, and his blood ran cold with dread”; 
but Thoreau, in similar circumstances, devotes his attention 
to a stray brick which some one has dropped ! 

Thoreau was somewhat of a natural philosopher ; but it 
takes close investigation to square with the principles of, 
physics his statement that ‘‘ We scraped the bottom smooth 
again, with our knives, where it had rubbed on the rocks, to 
save friction.” We are reminded again of McCauslin’s plight, 
when the ‘‘ Burnt Lands” are described as looking like ‘‘a 
natural pasture for the moose and deer, exceedingly wild and 
desolate, with occasional strips of timber crossing them,” 
It is not mere perverseness in the reader to get off the in- 
tended track here. The author himself opened the switch 
by placing the words ‘‘ exceedingly wild” immediately after 
his ‘‘ moose and deer,” which we all know to be exceedingly 
wild. And with that much of a start we rush inevitably on to 
the peculiar conception of moose and deer characterized by a 
desolate aspect and crossed by occasional strips of timber. 

“‘As a writer,” Prof. Brander Matthews tells us of Tho- 
reau, ‘‘he strove to attain to a Greek clearness and concise- 
ness; and he succeeded often in achieving a Greek felicity 
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of phrase.” The quotations given, only a portion of such 
cullings from a single volume, are doubtless not the passages 
on which Mr. Matthews based his comment. But Mr. 
Matthews himself occasionally treads the literary stage ‘‘ mon 
adstricto socco,” as when he says of Thoreau, ‘‘ Long before 
the end came at last he knew that it would come soon.” 
One might add his characterization of Lowell’s wide and 
deep knowledge of literature as ‘‘the best backbone of 
criticism,” were it not for the possibility of the retort that 
he intended definitely to commit himself to the thesis that 
criticism is multi-vertebrate. It scarcely needs the inclusion 
of this, however, or of anything further from any source, to 
prove that a scientific exactness of expression is not a prime 
characteristic of nineteenth-century letters. 
W. H. Jounson. 





Literature 
‘¢ The Private Library ’’ 
What we Do Know, What we Don't Know, What we Ought to Know, 
about Our Books. By Arthur L. Humphreys. J. W. Bouton, 

Tuis is an English book, not calculated very accurately 
for the longitude of New York. Neither is it very true to 
the title, as ‘‘ quite a few” of the things we don’t know 
about our books are discreetly left out of consideration. It 
is, however, a fine example of how to make a book out of 
very little matter. By dint of thick paper, leaded lines, 
large print, broad margins and the insertion, at the end, of 
a book-catalogue of forty pages, and by liberal use of long 
citations, a reasonably large and stout volume is made. A 
single ‘‘short story” in Harper's Magazine for the current 
month contains five-sixths as much, by actual count of 
words. 

The task Mr. Humphreys set himself is stated in the 

preface (with a fling at public libraries as ‘‘institutions 
which, after all, are of doubtful good ”) to be that of assisting 
in ‘‘making the private library combine practical useful 
qualities with decorative effect.” This modest purpose he 
‘has fairly well carried out, giving attention briefly to such 
points as choice of editions, choice of copies, book values, 
care of books, cataloguing and classification, bookcases, 
architecture and furniture of library rooms. He does not 
advance original views or opinionsto any great extent, but 
constantly cites at length such authorities as Blades, Wheat- 
ley, Gladstone, Poole and Lloyd Smith, so that the book 
seems rather a compilation than an Original work. The 
author’s individual judgments, however, are constantly given, 
and are creditable to his good sense and his knowledge of 
the subject. For example, he makes fitness the highest 
canon in all points of book-making and of library arrange- 
ment. He considers that edition best whose form and style 
are most consonant with the character of the book and 
best adapted to its proper use. As to binding he condemns 
over-decoration and makes suitableness of exterior to interior 
the chief criterion. In regard to bookcases and the arrange- 
ment and furnishing of library rooms he bases what he has 
to say on the very practical papers on this subject written by 
Mr. Gladstone, and the valuable book by R. Kerr on ‘‘ The 
Gentleman’s House.” 
' At the end of the book is an appeal to men of wealth to 
cultivate a fondness for books and to spend upon so worthy 
an object as a good and fine library, some of the money now 
lavished on horses and dogs. Then follows a chapter of 
‘‘Tllustrative Passages,” referring to some of the great private 
collections of books in the past, as those of the Medici, and 
the Dukes of Urbino, and closing with eloquent passages 
selected from Ruskin’s ‘‘ Sesame and Lilies,” the whole cal- 
culated to rouse a sound and wholesome interest in the cult 
of books. . 
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The admirable tone of sense and rationality pervading 
this little book only increases one’s regret that it is so brief 
and so largely occupied with citations. Making due allow- 
ances for its English origin and lack of adaptation to our 
American conditions, it must still be regarded as the best 
handbook on its subject. The following extract may be 
taken as illustrative of the author’s attitude towards the 
book-fads of the day:— 


“Distrust the advertisements of large-paper editions. Very 
few of them are worth purchasing, and very few, indeed, increase 
in value. Fight against the first-edition craze, which is the mad- 
dest craze that ever affected book-collecting. Again and again 
it must be repeated, and cannot be gainsaid, that a first edition 
may be the best, but in most cases it is the worst. . . . One 
remark finally. The prices of a// good books are going up, and 
any one who lays out money with care within the next ten years 
will have the enjoyment of his library and a good investment as 
well.” 





New York and Harlem Heights 
1. Historic NewYork. Being the First Series of the Half Moon Papers. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. 2. The Battle of Harlem Heights. By Henry 
P. Johnston, Columbia University Press (The Macmillan Co.) 

‘‘Histortic New York” (1), which first appeared in the 
form of twelve monthly monographs, is the work of the City 
History Club, founded in 1896 by Mrs. Robert Abbe, which 
institution, with its forty classes, now numbers its pupils by 
the hundred. The papers have been extended and provided 
with notes and maps. They give no connected history of 
the city, but present accounts of localities of special interest 
or importance, and describe conditions peculiar to the life 
of New Amsterdam and early New York, due attention being 
given to legend and tradition. Every available source has 
been drawn upon, including the Dutch archives and the rec- 
ords of different historical societies in the state. A bibliog- 
raphy of the city and general histories and monographs on 
local institutions consulted by the authors will be published 
in the volume for 1898. 

Mrs. Maud Wilder Goodwin opens the volume with a 
paper on ‘‘ Fort Amsterdam in the Days of the Dutch,” that 
is to say, she begins at the beginning, with the colony of 
Manhattes founded by the Dutch West India Company, and 
its fort in Bowling Green, on the site now occupied by a row 
of consulates and steamship offices. The Dutch governors 
of the colony and its inhabitants, their perils and pleasures, 
the life of the day and the growth of the town in importance 
and riches are traced until its final cession to the English in 
1674, when the settlement that had been known successively 
as New Amsterdam and New Orange, permanently adopted 
its present name. The first City Hall, Mrs. Earle tells us, 
was situated on the present site of the warehouses at Nos. 
71 and 73 Pearl Street, facing what is now Coenties Slip, 
and it is said that portions of its foundation are still stand- 
ing. The rules and regulations, the ‘‘city ordinances,” ap- 
propriately are discussed in this chapter, which incidentally 
introduces us to many notable personages of the day, and, 
of course, deals at length with the high-handed Peter Stuy- 
vesant and his endless disagreements with the browbeaten 
councillors, Schouts and Schepenen. Many are the memories 
that cluster around the old City Hall. Within its walls was 
held the first public school, in 1652, with Jan de la Mon- 
tagne as teacher; and in 1665 the first Court of Admiralty 
met there. Its glory departed with the close of the century, 
and during Revolutionary times it was used as a ware- 
house by Brinckerhoff & Van Wyck—‘‘thus preserving,” 
says Miss Earle, ‘‘its Dutch character.” Mr. Oswald Garri- 
son Villard writes of ‘‘The Early History of Wall Street,” 
at whose head and Broad was erected the new City Hall. 
Lots sold at about $30 there in 1682, and at $815 only 
eighteen years later. ‘‘Annetie Jans’s Farm” leads Miss Ruth 
Putnam into a detailed discussion of this perennially inter- 
esting part of the city. The heirs of the old Dutch juffrouw 
—who, by the way, was married many times—will find here 
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much to interest them, though the interest must necessarily 
be a melancholy one. A little detail that many of us ignore 
is that ‘‘the turf on the little enclosed triangle at Duane 
Street is the last memorial of the greensward of the Jans’s 
farm.” 

The titles of the remaining papers suggest their scope: 
‘«The City Chest of New Amsterdam,” by Edward Dana 
Durand; ‘‘Old Wells and Water-Courses of the Island of 
Manhattan,” by George Everett Hill and George E. Waring, 
Jr.; ‘‘Old Greenwich,” by Elizabeth Bisland; ‘‘ The Four- 
teen Miles Round,” by Alfred Bishop Mason and Mary Mur- 
doch Mason; ‘‘King’s College,” by John B. Pine; ‘‘The 
Bowery,” by Edward Ringwood Hewitt and Mary Ashley 
Hewitt; and ‘‘Governor’s Island,” by Blanche Wilder Bellamy. 
Throughout these papers are scholarly, accurate and, hap- 
pily, delightful reading, for which, in all justice, credit must 
be given, not only to the intrinsic interest of the subjects 
themselves, but to their happy treatment by the writers, 

The moral influence of the battle of Harlem Heights was 
far greater than its strategical importance (2). It restored 
the failing confidence of Washington’s raw recruits, and 
taught them what they had almost forgotten since Lexing- 
ton and Concord, that the trained English troopers were not 
invincible opponents. The insulting fox-chase signal from 
the enemy’s buglers provoked a ready response that wiped 
out the insult and turned retreat into momentary victory. 
The encouragement was sadly needed in these dark days, 
and the battle has rightly been chronicled in red letters in 
the history of the campaign. It was, indeed, an important 
link in the chain of events that led eee Trenton and 
Princeton to the hopeful close of 1776. 

Prof. Johnston has been led to publish this new version of 
the battle by three distinct objects, wz., to bring together all 
the authorities in convenient form; to establish definitely the 
exact site of the conflict; and to introduce the new details 
into the account and enlarge the picture. He places the 
scene of action to the west, and not, as has been done 
hitherto, on the east side of Morningside Heights: ‘If any 
lover of American history . . wishes to follow our 
Harlem battle from point to point, let him go to Morning- 
side Heights and walk along the Boulevard and the Riverside 
Drive and Claremont Avenue, or stand on the grounds of 
Columbia University and Barnard Coliege, or look down the 
eastern slope of the hill on which the mausoleum of the 
Agreat Union soldier stands, and there he will find himself in 
some sort of touch with the men to whose good performance 
on September 16, 1776, the pages of this little work are 
devoted.” 

The book will readily recommend itself to students of the 
military history of the Revolution. It is scholarly, exhaus- 
tive, and well provided with references, authorities and maps. 
Of peculiar interest is the roster of Knowlton’s Rangers, 
officers and privates, among the former being Nathan Hale, 
who was then already absent on the mission which ended so 
disastrously in his execution, six days later. The services of 
the Rangers ended with the battle of Harlem Heights: two 
months later, on 16 Nov. 1776, the corps was taken prisoner 
at the capture of Fort Washington. But its fame rests se- 
cure, as does that of its leader, who, mortally wounded in 
the engagement, rests in a grave which the author locates 
‘*at any point on St. Nicholas Avenue, between 135th and 
145th Streets.” His portrait, from Trumbull’s painting of 
‘«The Battle of Bunker Hill,” forms the frontispiece of the 
book. 





*¢ Modern English Prose-Writers”’ 
By Frank Preston Stearns. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
THE WRITERS whose names appear in the table-of-contents 
—Macaulay, Carlyle, Froude, Thackeray, Ruskin and others 
—offer singular temptation to a man of Mr. Stearns’s temper- 
ament. He is a thoughtful man; his range of thought has 
included a variety of subjects. He is moreover a communi- 
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cative man. He likes to say what he thinks. In connection 
with Macaulay and Froude he has opportunity to give his 
opinion on most of the events of English history. The few 
that are left over work in handily apropos of Carlyle’s Crom- 
well. In the essay on Carlyle, which begins with the char- 
acterization, ‘‘Grand, rough old Thomas Carlyle,” Mr. 
Stearns seems for the moment to have lost himself and the 
sense of his own importance in honest admiration for his 
subject. But the ‘‘ French Revolution” proves a block of 
stumbling; ‘‘ Frederick the Great,” another. We get good 
measure of both French and German history. Scott’s ‘ Life 
of Napoleon” very nearly starts him off on French history 
again. But he heroically curbs himself, after a paragraph, 
and naively tells the reader, in a footnote, where more in- 
formation of the kind he has been imparting can be ob- 
tained: ‘‘See John C. Ropes’s Napoleon.” Froude’s ‘Life 


‘of Cesar” gives a chance to cover a large area of ancient 


historic ground and Max Miiller naturally leads to a dis- 
quisition on prehistoric times. One must admire the 
breadth of Mr. Stearns’s historical attainment. One is grate- 
ful, too, for his self-restraint in sparing us now and then the 
account of an event of which he evidently has some know- 
ledge. 

In other fields than history Mr. Stearns is equally versatile. 
Ruskin leads him into Art, which legitimately, of course, 
includes architecture and painting, with a digression on 
Turner and Tintoretto. A man of such marked catholic- 
ity must have opinions on a number of philosophical sub- 
jects. He tells us, however, that ‘‘ This is not the place to 
open a discussion on the merits of German Philosophy.” It 
would be, beyond doubt, interesting to know what Mr. 
Stearns has thought about German philosophy. But we ac- 
cept his decision, knowing that he is a better judge than 
any one else can possibly be of the amount of extraneous 
matter it is wise to introduce into an essay. 

His desire to leave no subject untouched amounts at 
times almost to chivalry; as in the case of De Quincey, of 
whom he says ‘‘If there is any author to whom I do injus- 
tice, by the neglect of an elaborate criticism and express 
valuation of his merits, it is De Quincey.” At the close of 
the same paragraph, Mr. Stearns takes pains to say: ‘‘I am 
informed that a new edition of his writings has lately been 
published, and I trust it will be appreciated, and that he 
will long continue to be read.” One feels that no right- 
minded person could be fairer or more inclined to be strict- 
ly just. We could wish that he had written more fully with 
regard to Charles Lamb. Classing him with De Quincey, 
he remarks, ‘‘ They are excellent writers, but not profound, 
and show for just what they are.” Criticism of such breadth 
and lucidity would surely bear elaboration. Mr. Stearns 
hints that his reason for silence in the case of Lamb is that 
he has nothing to say, or rather that he has not recently 
read anything on the subject. ‘‘A neighbor of mine, for 
whom I have a most sincere respect as a man of character 
and ability, once delivered a lecture on Charles Lamb as a 
humorist, and perhaps, if I could read it now, I might have 
more to say.” Mr. Stearns confesses, too, to a mislike of 
Lamb, ‘‘It may be my own idiosyncrasy, but a book like 
Crabbe Robinson’s Diary is much more interesting to me 
than the essays in Zia.” Such an attitude toward the essays 
of Elia might easily disqualify even a man of Mr. Stearns’s 
catholicity from dwelling upon them. They offer smal} 
chance for dissertations on either history, art, or German 
philosophy. 

In writing about the lady whom he calls Marian Evans, 
Mr. Stearns is in his best vein. He records of her that ‘for 
the babblement of tongues, and the uniforms of silk and 
broadcloth, which are supposed to constitute society, she 
never had much relish.” This was after ‘‘ London society had 
shut its cast-iron gates on her.” In an aside in the same 
essay we have an enjoyable bit of criticism. ‘‘An ode of 
Horace may be more perfect than: Hamlet or King Lear; but 
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is it as great? Echo answers, ‘is it?’” Some of the flights 
of fancy one finds it a little difficult to follow. Discussing 
morality in the eighteenth century, he tells us that ‘‘ cases of 
infanticide have greatly diminished since the establishment 
of foundling hospitals. ‘The path of love is all too smooth 
for mortal feet to tread.”” The essay closes in like poetic 
strain, ‘‘ ‘ More helpful than all wisdom is one draught of 
simple human pity that will not forsake us.’ Go out under 
the stars in a winter night and think of that.” 

Mere quotations will not give the delightful flavor of Mr. 
Stearns’s work. He must be read consecutively to be appre- 
ciated. Taking him for all in all, we shall not soon meet 
his like again. 





‘* The Tormentor ”’ 
By Benjamin Swift. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

THE TORMENTOR, we regret to say, was not a gentleman. 
This is our first, last and only complaint against him. He 
may seek to shift the responsibility for this failing to his 
creator, Mr. Benjamin Swift; in which case our quarrel is 
with Mr. Swift. 

We have been groping vaguely, of late, toward a theory 
of the limits of vulgarity in art. The London Specéasor, in 
holding up to praise a certain popular book of the year be- 
cause its characters were ‘‘extremely attractive and refined 
people,” and condemning a yet more popular one because 
its hero is a cad, is either harking back to the halcyon 
days before Dickens, when only the aristocracy were allowed 
to figure in fiction, or is relying on some deeper principle of 
art to sustain this apparently juvenile criticism. We smile 
in calm superiority at the simplicity that would condemn 
an author because his characters are not ladies and gentle- 
men. Yet such critigism may be grounded in the most im- 
portant principle of all art; namely, the necessity of personal 
refinement on the part of the artist. 

We find it hard to forgive the author of ‘‘ The Tormentor” 
for having forced Jacob Bristol and his vulgarity on our 
notice. We could overlook the fact that the Tormentor 
fails to live up to his reputation for wickedness, that the 
other characters bow before him in dummylike terror, that 
his ‘‘ weird smile” refuses to haunt us as it should. But we 
cannot quite excuse the man who caused the Tormentor to 
exist—or tried to. From the first chapter, which ‘ Dis- 
covers Death, the Kleptomaniac, at his usual tricks,” to the 
last ‘‘Death Freeze”—vulgarity and indecency seem run- 
ning neck and neck to gain possession of his soul. Poor 
Fanny Mossman, who Mr. Swift decrees shall play second 


to the Tormentor in his orgies, is not 4 pleasant memory. © 


The note first struck when as boy and girl ‘‘ They hired 
themselves out to farmers and stipulated buttermilk. Weary 
with the heavy cornsheaves, they dropped down together 
and slept as soundly as ‘poppies,” is carried through the 
book. ‘‘ Leer Mossman and Mr. Bristol thought boy and 
gitl were snug a-bed while boy and girl were in their night- 
gowns at their windows . Broke suddenly the divine 
light of childhood and found them blushing in the light of 
common day No, no, give it up, you are become 
too solemn, and all that is possible now is a saunter among 
the bushes.” 

If the interest flags, it is jogged with hints of slime to 
come:—‘‘ But he could not keep his own feet very clean, 
and he tumbled into the bog with the rest of them. His 
history becomes almost piquant on that score.” Sometimes 
the innuendo is more subtle if not more pleasing. ‘‘It might 
be really better to wait till autumn, Bristol said, and after 
some delicate, soft denials, Jessie agreed. They began to 
live the quietest garden life. The apples were already rip- 
ening in that wonderful sun.” ‘‘She and Bristol let them- 
selves down by the ladder on the other side into Fan’s own 
garden. They tumbled together on the soft grasses. He 
was turning playful, an extraordinary thing for him.” We 
have the Tormentor’s comment on his particular form of 
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vileness. ‘‘ Eh, he said, as he closed the door of his little 
cabinet that night when the coolness came—such strange 
vermin course, much like water-rats, through the veins and 
pipage of men’s lives!” In the night scene on the loch he 
is in his natural element. ‘‘He came nearer, gliding very 
softly, until the gunwales were parallel. They saw two fig- 
ures in their midnight embrace. Paul, not knowing who 
they were, was going to be playful. ‘‘ Fun, isn’t it?” he 
said, good-humoredly. Bristol lifted his great head and 
looked at them haggardly and strangely, as if he hardly rec- 
ognized them. Paul drew off with a hideous hol- 
low laugh.” ‘‘‘Ach!’ he said uneasily, and as if rising 
from a nightmare, ‘I might have known it. Like the com- 
mon rest of them, I have been wishing a personal sensation. 
I have got it—and it’s nausea.”” We have become accus- 
tomed to this sort of thing in the works of Mr. George 
Moore. But even Mr. Moore has not offered anything 
more suggestively indecent and impious than the opening 
scene in the last chapter. ‘‘ The fire died out, but the cold 
midnight did not touch them, ‘Closer, Fan,’ he said—‘ Oh, 
Jacob ’—‘ How nerves wriggle !’ he whispered. —‘ It’s Christ- 
mas,’ said Fan.—‘ What about it?” he asked—He reached 
his left hand to the wineglass—‘Take some wine, Fan,’ he 
said, ‘There’s red music in it’; and he held up a glass 
purple against the lamp. They drank from one cup. . . . 
‘Closer, Fan,’ he said, till midnight, like a dark nuptia 
priest, laid his hand upon them, and the lamp was paling.” 

Art and Morals may have no connection. But art and 
decency have. One may not paint a picture, or carve a 
statue, or write a book unless he have the instincts of a gen- 
tleman. Having these, he may deal with the slums of Paris, 
—the very sewers—and be forgiven. In his hands Gavroche 
becomes the prince of gamins, and Javert, the police hound, 
a man of high degree. On the other hand, let an author 
lack these instincts, and though he call his great work, not 
‘¢ Les Misérables,” but ‘‘The Tormentor,” we find it hard 
to accept his ladies and gentlemen and the society in which 
they move as ‘‘the real thing.” 





‘‘ The Growth of the French Nation’’ 
By George Burton Adams. The Macmillan Co. 

THIs work was published originally some months ago by 
the Chautauqua Society. Prof. Adams of Yale is already 
favorably known to the reading public by his well-written 
and interesting work on the Middle Ages. He has the gift 
of grasping the meaning of facts, and he is able to present 
this meaning in an attractive form. In this work he has at- 
tempted a task even more difficult than was his former one. 
He himself appreciated the difficulty of compressing the 
whole history of the French nation into a small volume, and 
it is probably due to this appreciation that he has been so 
successful. His selection of what was to be included and 
what omitted is admirable. He has produced a work that 
was sadly lacking in the English language, for Kitchin’s 
history is of the ‘‘drum and trumpet” order and belongs to 
the past generation. This is high praise for Prof. Adams, 
but it is fully deserved, and we give it notwithstanding the 
fact that there is no new thought and no new fact in the 
entire volume. It is merely an excellent popularization of 
the admirable work done in recent years by French _ his- 
torians. In fact Prof. Adams does not seem even to have 
used the more erudite and scientific monographs of French 
scholars. He has in the main relied upon French popular 
works such as Rambaud’s ‘‘ Histoire de la Civilization Fran- 
¢aise”; but in no case has he servilely copied French writers. 
He has made their ideas and facts part of himself before 
giving them a new birth in the English language. They all 
bear the impress of his vigorous and sane mind, The stu- 
dent and reader of French has no need of this book, but the 
general reader with no knowledge of French will welcome it 
as something long missing. 
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Some of the general ideas contained in Prof. Adams’s 
book call for comment. He recognizes that the framework 
of the French government was and remained in essence 
Teutonic. This is not a generally recognized fact, but is in 
harmony with Prof. Burgess’s psychology of the races, ac- 
cording to which political ability is a preéminently Teutonic 
characteristic. Taine admitted this fact as early as the 
sixties, when. he said that in spite of the French Revolution 
there were still two nations in France, the Gauls on the one 
hand and on the other the German aristocrats. 

Especially interesting and instructive is Prof. Adams's 
criticism of France’s failure as a founder of colonies. He 
evidently thinks that this failure was due more to the ag- 
nostic policy of the home government than to the inapti- 
tude of the French people. In this he is not in harmony 
with French students of the subject, who maintain that the 
French did not have sufficient independence and commercial 
Spirit to be successful colonists. For instance, in new 
France there was none of that healthy natural growth to be 
found in the thirteen English colonies. New France, as to 
government and society, was but old France in miniature. 
The passage we welcome as. a sign of Prof. Adams’s broad 
scientific mind, yet we are confident that it would greatly 
distress any Jingo who should happen to read it. The fol- 
lowing is the passage, and refers to the independence gained 
by us in 1783:—‘‘ The vengeance of France was complete, 
more complete in the future, indeed, than at the time, for 
the rent then made in the Anglo-Saxon world, time seems to 
find it impossible to heal, even at the end of the nineteenth 
century, when the position of the race throughout the world, 
in the era of great changes which seems approaching, would 
be secured from every danger by such a reunion to the 
great advantage of both its halves.” 

Some inaccuracies and misprints should be noted for cor- 
rection in ensuing editions. Prof. Adams says (p. 47) that 
the Emperor Lothair, after the Treaty of Verdun (843), had 
a nominal supremacy over his brothers. In reality, Lothair 
had not even a nominal supremacy. Later on (p. 54) we 
read that when the French leaders in the tenth century were 
dissatisfied with the Carolingians as too weak or too German, 
they turned to the Capetian house for a king. This was the 
view of older historians, Thierry, Michelet and Martin, but 
is not accepted nowadays. . Mr. Loh, in his admirable mon- 
ograph on the last Carolingians, has shown that the Caro- 
lingians at this time were no longer German. They spoke 
French, or rather the language out of which French has 
developed. Besides, the Carolingians were no longer on the 
German throne and the French branch of Charlemagne’s 
house was in conflict with Germany. No odium was at- 
tached to the name Carolingian in France, for even in the 

tenth century, Carolingia and France were synonymous 
names. Some pages later it is stated that the great ordi- 
nance of 1357 provided that the States-General were to meet 
three times @ year. The provision was that the States- 
General were to meet again three times /ha/ year. The fol- 
lowing are probably misprints: 1598 for 1589 (foot p. 76); 
Charles I. for Charles II. (p. 210); 1745 for 1748 (after 
Peace of Aix-La-Chapelle, p. 243). 





‘¢ Susan’s Escort, and Others ’’ 
By Edward Everett Hale. Harper & Bros. 

THE ANNOUNCEMENT that a book has Dr. Hale’s name on 
the cover would seem to be all the assurance of edifying con- 
tents that a well-informed public needed. ‘‘Susan’s Escort, 
and Others” is a collection of short stories, some of which 
have appeared before in print. But both the new and the 
old are worth more than one reading and will prove a de- 
lightful possession for any Mrs. Bluebeard who would pro- 
vide herself with material diverting to her spouse or children. 
Probably, if one should ask a real girly-girly freshman her 
opinion of these tales and their author, she would say they 
are’both ‘‘just dear,” and so they are, though of course it 
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would never do for a staid reviewer to use such an undigni- 

fied expression. ll the same, perhaps there are few better 

words than ‘‘just dear” to convey the composite impression 

of the dainty drollery, sweetness and light that inspire these 

stories. Especially quaint in its humor and ingenious de- 

vices is ‘‘Colonel Clipsham’s Calendar.” The Colonel was 

a gentleman gifted in making speeches, and as a consequence 

he became so necessary at all public celebrations, dedica- 

tions and anniversaries, that he was obliged to buy an en- 

gagement calendar on which to keep a record of the times 

and places at which he was due. But alas for the Colonel ! 

his little niece one day discovered his calendar and turned a 

fatal screw, so that all the engagements of the month were 

set one day wrong. As a result, the Colonel, all unwilling, 

delivered to a Grand Army meeting an address which he had 

prepared for Western Reserve College graduates. Consist- 

ently following the program of his calendar, he next delivered 

a speech to carriage-builders, as he supposed, but in reality 

he was addressing college men. When he finally did address 

the carriage-builders, he thought he was speaking to a Chau- 

tauquan Literary Circle. ‘‘And the carriage-builders liked 

his speech all the better that he made no pretence, as they 
said any other lawyer would have done, to a knowledge of 
their business.” ‘‘ He did not once allude to the hub of the 

universe, the wheel-of time, the chariot of the sun, or Dr. 

Holmes’s ‘ One-Hoss Shay,’ which had been worked to death 

at their celebrations.” But at last the calendar served the 
Colonel a good turn! He was about to take a journey ac- 
cording to his calendar, from which he copied his entries 
wrong. Now, one of these entries indicated a call on Mrs. 

Day, to whom he bore a letter of introduction, in St. Louis; 
but upon that day he found himself in Chicago. In his per- 
plexity he consulted the hotel clerk, who told him he must 
have copied the address wrong and should have had 999 
Ohio Street. Thus advised the Colonel went to that number 
and sent in his card: ‘‘Colonel Clipsham, introduced by 
Dr. Jones.” As any romancer may foresee, there are many 
Dr. Joneses, and though the lady who greeted the Colonel was 
Miss May, and not Mrs. Day, the Colonel thought it was 
probably his mistake in copying the address. After spending 
some time in Miss May’s company, the Colonel was sure it 
was no mistake that he had met her, and the lady held sim- 
ilar views about the Colonel. The sequel may be left to the 
imagination of the reader, who will concede that Dr. Hale 
has made a very pretty romance blossom from the screw of 
a calendar. 





** A Colonial .Witch.’’ 
By Frank Samuel Child. The Baker & Taylor Co. 

THE COLONIAL ERA is proving a veritable Klondike for the 
story-tellers. With the exception of its revolutionary novel, no 
other field has recently yielded such a well assorted crop of 
romances. Both have the advantage of being national and not 
overworked, and are now far enough in the rear for purposes of 
romantic perspective. Mrs. Goodwin writes of colonial Virginia 
at the time of Bacon’s Rebellion; Miss Watson claims old Dutch 
New York; the French and Indian War is taken as background 
by Col. Gordon, Mr. Altsheler, Mr. Abbott, Mr. Hotchkiss and 
others; the colonial dames are celebrated by Marion Harland, 
Mrs. Harrison, Miss Wharton and Miss Fessenden; while the Revo- 
lution is used by Dr. Mitchell facile princeps, Mr. Rodney, Miss 
Lincoln‘and a legion of others. The movement is instructive as 
making a renaissance of interest in the literary possibilities of 
that age. 

Mr. Child’s previous sketches of the colonial parson and the 
old New England town showed a delicate style and historical in- 
sight. As the ripe fruitage of these early studies, he has produced 
a novel at once serious, strong and remarkable. “A Colonial 
Witch "deals with the sombre but fascinating theme of witch- 
craft. The author has made a conscientious and exhaustive study 
of his field—the prevalence of the Black Art delusion in Connec- 
ticut (1640-1660)—with the help of such original material as pri- 
vate diaries, town documents and records of courts and churches, 
This mass of facts has been admirably assimilated by a strong 
constructive imagination, 
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The result is a psychological romance somewhat after the 
manner of Hawthorne. It is no disparagement to say that the 
author falls short of his master’s genial irony, quaint humor and 
vitalizing touch. Following Stevenson’s classification of fiction, 
the work is weakest on the side of plot and dramatic passion, 
strongestin character drawing. Yet the story is interesting, sus- 

nsive and skilfully put together. The reader is made to breathe 
the chill atmosphere of Puritanism; the personal agency of the 
Black Man is a tragic reality; the supernatural appears natural; 
and the witch, immeshed in a maze of superstition and circum- 
stantial evidence, goes to her inevitable doom. 

The central figure is, of course, the minister, who is set before 
us with the grace and angularity of the Puritan soul. Yet under 
this icy crust of formal austerity smoulders a fiery and passionate 
heart. This Master Johnes is loved by a member of his flock, 
Goody Anne Hardy, a strangely perverse but attractive type of 
woman. One Sunday the minister sees in the congregation the 
beautiful Lady Stanley, the unforgotten love of his early man- 
hood, who has followed him from England into the wilderness. 
With this setting a series of thrilling scenes is worked out in 
which we see the souls of the trio tossed and buffeted in the 
terrible cross-currents oi love, hate and jealousy. In the pathetic 
and picturesque figure of the witch Anne Hardy, the author has 
achieved a deft and subtle piece of characterization. On the 
whole the book may be pronounced a successful study of the 
strange phenomena of witchcraft. 





Grant and Lee 
Ulysses S. Grant. By W.C. Church. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
£. Lee. By H. A. White. G.P. Putnam’s Sons. General Grant. 
By James G. Wilson. D. Appleton & Co. General Grant's Let- 
_ bg a Friend. With Notes by James G. Wilson. T. Y. Crowell 
0. 

BIOGRAPHIES of Grant and Lee have recently been published 
as part of the Putnam’s series of Heroes of the Nations, written 
respectively by W. C. Church, editor of Zke Army and Navy 
Fournal, and Dr. H. A. White, Professor of History at Washing- 
ton and Lee University. Simultaneously the Appletons have 
issued in their Great Commanders series the Life of Grant, 
written by Gen. James Grant Wilson; and the same author has 
published the letters written by Gen. Grant to Mr. E. B. Wash- 
burne during the years 1861-80. 

Col. Church’s book (1) is a very plain and straightforward ac- 
count of Grant's life, written evidently with the intention to let 
the facts speak for themselves rather than to make any extended 
comment upon them. He takes for granted, what nearly every 
one now concedes, that Grant was the great military figure of the 
war; and he traces his life, from its humble beginnings, through 
West Point, the Mexican War, his failures in business, his ad- 
vancement step by step during the Civil War always as the 
result of victories of ever-increasing importance, until finally all 
military operations were put under his control and by him suc- 
cessfully directed until the end was accomplished of crushing the 
armed resistance of the South; then through the Reconstruction 
period, the Presidency, his travels abroad, his subsequent failures 
in business, the writing of his memoirs and his death. He makes 
no attempt to compare him with Cesar and Napoleon, Hannibal 
and Frederick and Wellington, but simply tells what he did and 
how he did it. Certain features of Grant’s character and certain 
facts in his life are brought out in bold relief and most pleasantly 
by the mere telling of them in simple language. Grant had no 
love whatever for the military profession per se. The sight ot 
blood and suffering was always distasteful and painful to him, he 
rarely wore his full uniform, cared nothing for reviews or military 
splendor of any kind, was indifferent to military literature. In 
short, all things military were to him a mere means to an end, in 
which he found no pleasure or pride except that of successfully 
accomplishing his duty. The sweetness, and in a certain sense 
the softness, the confiding trustfulness, of his character, are 
plainly shown; and to those who remember the accusations of 
all sorts heaped upon him during the years from 1861 to his 
death, it is a pleasure to read what is here written and what is 
doubtless the form in which Grant will appear to future genera- 
tions, after the calumnies which are already nearly forgotten 
shall have been completely obliterated. Of his alleged fondness 
for drink Col. Church shows that it did not exist, that his tempera- 
Ment was such that he could not stand drink at all, that what 


had no effect upon others was sufficient to deprive: him of his 
faculties. 


Robert 
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Of Grant's brilliant successes in the West, at Fort Donelson, 
Vicksburg, and Chattanooga, no criticism is ever heard; but of 
his campaigns in Virginia it used to be said that he accomplished 
his end only by unscientific slaughter and the mere weight of 
numbers. Col. Church emphasizes what is already the verdict 
of history, that the campaign from the Rapidan to Petersburg 
and Appomattox was a continued series of manceuvres; and he 
disposes of the advers criticism by simply quoting the official 
figures. These show that, desperate as was the fighting and 
heavy the losses, Grant lost only 124,390 men, while his pre- 
decessors, McClellan, Pope, Burnside, Hooker and Meade, had 
lost 139,751 killed or wounded in battle; the losses from disease 
are more than thrice those in battle, and these were still more 
enormous during the three years in which his predecessors had 
been engaged on the same task, while Grant was less than one; 
finally, they accomplished nothing, while he destroyed Lee’s 
army. It has generally been considered that Grant added 
nothing to his fame by accepting the Presidency, and many of 
his strongest admirers are disposed to pass lightly over this 
period of his life, and adopt an apologetic tone in speaking of it. 
Not so with this biographer. He does not shrink from the 
dozen years of Reconstruction and the Presidency, but devotes 
four chapters to the great events of this time of perplexity, and 
the success with which in the main they were treated. Johnson 
endeavored to involve him in his own controversies with Congress, 
Sumner and Schurz and Greeley tried to belittle him with per- 
sonal abuse, and some of his most intimate associates betrayed 
his trust in them by scandalous deeds. But the bulk of his 
countrymen never lost faith in his rugged honesty and practical 
wisdom, they triumphantly re-elected him over his detractors, 
and their confidence was fully justified by the really great events 
of his administration—to wit, the establishment and maintenance 
of the public credit, the reduction of the public debt, and the 
settlement of the Alabama dispute by arbitration—the first, and 
still the only, instance of such a settlement between powers of 
the first class. In the pacification of the South and the reform 
of the civil service he was less successful, although he made the 
first serious and earnest efforts to do both. Col, Church is, we 
believe, the first to give due weight and credit, in a short bi- 
ography, to the civil career of Grant, and this is not the least 
of the merits of his excellent book. 

Dr. White’s life of Lee (2) is interesting, not-so much tor 
what it says as for the picture it unconsciously gives of Southern 
thought in the last generation. The author writes wholly from 
the standpoint of the « unreconstructed rebel,” now happily an 
almost extinct species. Lee was a great soldier,a man of the 
highest character and most attractive personality. His excessive 
modesty, as shown in his expressed estimates of himself, shows 
a lack of the self-confidence which every great leader must feel in 
himself—unless he wrote from hypocrisy, and there seems no 
reason to assert this. His public career was solely that of a 
soldier, and his life is an attractive theme for a sympathetic and 
well-instructed biographer. Unfortunately, Dr. White is so 
ignorant of military matters that he lacks the first qualification to 
write of Lee. He habitually speaks of an army as a band, an 
army corps as an armed host, a line of trenches, thrown up in a 
few hours with tin plates and bayonets, as a fortress. He tells 
us constantly of efforts to ‘‘ensnare the fox,” and “turn loose the 
dogs of war,” how the “ cannon volleyed and thundered,” etc., etc. 
His descriptions of battles are hysterical, and of campaigns unin- 
telligent. Instead of using the official figures now accessible to 
every writer in the voluminous published Records of the War, he 
adopts those of Pollard and other Southern writers of twenty 
years since, and would have us believe that the Southern armies 
always fought against double or treble their numbers. He never 
suggests or suspects that Lee ever made a mistake; if things 
went wrong the fault was always with Longstreet—an after- 
thought due probably to the subsequent political career of that 
officer. A considerable part of the book is taken up witha 
labored plea for the right of secession. 

Lee needs no such defence as this. Though he failed in the 
offensive on both occasions when he undertook it, yet his long 
and skilful defence of Virginia has firmly established his place 
among great soldiers; and some day his biography will be 
written by a thoroughly competent writer, untinged with the 
bitterness of defeat; and free from the narrow prejudices of any 
section. 


Gen. Wilson's life of Grant (3) is somewhat colorless. It is a 


painstaking compilation, but presents little or nothing that has 
not been said elsewhere. 


The twelve years from Appomat- 
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tox to the close of the Presidency are dismissed in one chapter of 
twenty pages, and a similar period prior to the war in six pages. 
Apparently the writer hesitates to deal with those periods of 
Grant s life which have been the subject of controversy and criti- 
cism, although he has no occasion to do so—as Col. Church has 
clearly shown. The book contains not a few irrelevant anecdotes 
in which the writer appears in person, and several inaccurate 
quotations. It is highly laudatory of Grant, but the praise is not 
discriminating, as when he speaks of “the surrender of. Vicks- 
burg and its immense garrison—¢he largest capture of men and 
materials ever made in war.” This would seem to indicate 
that the writer had never heard of Metz and Sedan, or Plevna 
and Shipka. The words have been carelessly copied (but with- 
out giving credit) from Badeau (Vol. I, p. 386), as also a further 
quotation from Alison about the capitulation at Ulm; but Badeau 
wrote in 1867. 

The friendship between Gen. Grant and Mr. E. B. Washburne 
is well known. It began in Galena in 1861 and continued until 
an unfortunate misunderstanding arose in 1880 in regard to 
Grant's nomination for a third term. Washburne championed 
Grant in Congress at all times during the war, and Grant was 
not only grateful for this but held a very high opinion of Wash- 
burne’s abilities, which was fully justified by distinguished ser- 
vices as Minister to France. The letters here gathered up (4) 
are forty-seven in number, beginning at Cairo, Illinois, in Sep- 
tember 1861, and ending with one relating to the third term 
written from Galveston in March 1880. They have been care- 
fully preserved by Mr. Hempstead Washburne, and although the 
more important ones were made public some years ago, the 
entire series is now published for the first time. Except those that 
have previously been published they are chiefly valuable from 
the view expressed by Carlyle in an apt quotation which appears 
in the preface “that great men taken up‘in any way are profit- 
able company.” It is interesting to read the private letters of so 
distinguished a man as General Grant, written from the army, 
from the White House and during his travels abroad. For in- 
stance, when Grant, just after the capture of Fort Donelson, was 
unjustly censured by Halleck, he wrote to Washburne: “ So long 
as I hold a commission in the army I have no views of my own 
to carry out. Whatever may be the orders of my superiors and 
law I will execute. No man can be efficient as a commander 
who sets his own notions above law and those whom he has 
Sworn to obey. When Congress enacts anything too odious for 
me. to execute, I will resign.” A soldierly subordination that, 
and under very trying circumstances, But on the whole the let- 
ters add very little to our previous knowledge of Grant. 

—— oo 


*¢ The Statue in the Air ’’ 
By Caroline Eaton LeConte. The Macmillan Co. 

A LIVELY FANCY, much girlish enthusiasm for love and beauty, 
and a pen dipped alternately in the gloom of Macpherson’s ink- 
pot and in the carmine depths of the crystal and vermeil encrier 
of the authoress of ‘Le Grand Cyrus”—these have produced be- 
tween them ‘The Statue in the Air,” by Caroline Eaton Le 
Conte. The tale is an allegory, not difficult to follow. To Cal- 
lithera, flowery vale, Eros has descended to woo a mortal maiden. 
He takes her to the.Cave of Love, and, in time, she bears a son, 
Euphorion. But the back wall of the Cave of Love is very thin, 
and next door isthe Abyss of Chaos. The monster, Troglodytes, 
who dwells there, breaks through and frightens the mother of 
Euphorion to death; Love departs, and everything goes wrong 
in Callithera. In Mrs. LeConte’s philosophy—which differs lit- 
tle from that propounded by the Hoopoe in “‘ The Birds ”—chaos 
is the source of all evil. Troglodytes sends up out of the abyss, 
through a terrific chasm in the mountains, his harpies laden with 
storms of hail and hatred, sleet and selfishness. But, though 
ineffably loathsome and deformed, certain dwellers in the valley 
are fascinated by him; one Melanion, in particular, builds his 
hut near the chasm, and aids him in living on his victims. It is 
prophesied, however, that Troglodytes shall fall, slain by Eupho- 
rion, when a statue of Eros shall be brought to the valley. The 
valley affords no sculptor, so the statue is carved in another land; 
and, while it is on its way to Callithera by sea, Troglodytes 
raises a storm and wrecks the vessel. In anticipation of its com- 
ing, and of Euphorion’s, a chorus of maidens has been summoned 
to the palace. Euphorion arrives with news of the wreck and of 
a threatened incursion of the powers of darkness; but he falls in 

“love with Leanira, one of the chorus, and forgetting his mission, 
takes her into a secret chamber. There, while the storm devas- 
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tates the country, he creates, by music, a magical statue in the 
air, which proves the saving of Callithera. This creative act 
stirs up the gods to do their duty. Eros descends upon the 
storm-cloud, Apollo penetrates it, melts the snow and wakes up 
his prophet. Euphorion is sent upon his mission, just in time to 
fulfil the prophecy. Troglodytes is slain, and everybody made 
happy for ever after. 

There is a close approach to genuine poetic feeling in the 
passages describing Euphorion’s sudden passion, and the crea- 
tion of the magical statue; but Mrs. LeConte wavers usually be- 
tween extravagant rhetoric and flat commonplace. In sum, 
there are all the signs of youth, inexperience and real power in 
this little tale. We should advise the author to try again; but 
not to let her Pegasus run away'with her. Nothing is easier for 
some temperaments than to work up a factitious inspiration, and 
nothing is more injurious to real talent. 





‘* The Red Scaur”’ 
By P. Anderson Graham, Longmans, Green & Co. 

IN VIEW of the fact that love, lovers and love-making are not 
precisely a new topic, the author of «« The Red Scaur” has done 
fairly well. In a-word, he has produced a work that can be read 
rather comfortably in cool weather, that is to say without any of 
those prostrating chills and thrills that make or mar so many 
romances. The first character, Mr. Selyn, to whom the reader 
is introduced is fully as interesting as any in. the book. But he 
and his love affairs are coldly disposed of in the first chapter. 
Mr. Selyn was a man who neither had the courage to propose to 
the woman he loved, or to a publisher who might have returned 
the chronicle of his damaged affections if the lady could not have 
returned the affections themselves. As a result of so poor an 
equipment of courage, Mr. Selyn buried himself in an “ over- 
whelming sorrow,” which gradually overwhelmed him less and 
less, after the manner of all sorrows great and small. After 
cheerfully consigning this worthy gentleman to the pale pleasures 
of irrevocable bacherlorhood, the author clears the stage for a 
miserly old man and a poverty-strickened young pair, who enact 
their little scene and are shuffled off the stage to make room for 
a pretty young thing. The succeeding chapters recount the 
pursuit of the pretty young thing by three enamoured swains ot 
varying rank and character. The author manages to conceal the 
lady’s preference, so that the denouement is as much of a sur- 
prise as can be felt in a case where the reader’s sympathies are 
not so heavily enlisted but that any other ending would have 
been equally acceptable. 





** Leonora of the Yawmish’’ 
By Francis Dana. Harper & Bros, 

THIs Is a crisp, fresh and ingenious romance whose scene is 
laid in the great forest of the Northwest. The author has man- 
aged to infuse a decidedly bookish aroma into his story, and this, 
mingled with the delightful flavor of the heroine’s personality, 
gives a very pleasant and healthful atmosphere to the book. In 
keeping with the quiet, woodsy background are the minds and 
manners of the chief characters in the story. They love and are 
loved, but there is no display of the lightnings of passion, nor 
yet the lesser sputterings of the ordinary amorous fireworks. 
Even jilting, which in the hands of the amateur novelist is a very 
debilitating pastime, under the light touch of Mr. Dana, is, like 
modern dentistry, “‘ painless and satisfactory.” The author might, 
indeed, have called his book Zhe Gentle Art of Filting. So 
tenderly and artfully is it done in this romance, that one’s pre- 
conceived notions of that phase of ‘‘ making love” are entirely 
revolutionized. The reader indéed (if she has ever beenin re 
begins to wonder if she has not lost something in being deprive 
of the “larger hope” and opportunity which a broken engage- 
ment affords. 

To turn apparent blight to bliss, consoling a heroine with 
double sixes. for the loss of double ones, and best.ot all sparing 
his readers all the lachrymal wear and tear produced by cold, un- 
feeling fiction, all this is a gift not to be despised in an author. 
This gift is Mr. Dana's, and with it he has written a very bright 
and knowing little book. : 





_ The Birds of the Georgics 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC:— 


In the “ swift and somewhat haphazard” survey of «The Bird 
in Literature,” printed in Zhe Critic of Jan. 1, the gentle Virgil 
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makes a poor showing indeed:—*«In Vergil’s Eclogues a bird 
twinkles'or twitters here and yonder. 

‘Avia tum resonant avibus virgulta canoris,’ etc.” 
Only this, and nothing more. 

Which of the birds of the Eclogues “ twinkles ” or “ twitters ?” 
The ‘hoarse wood-pigeon,” the “mourning turtle-dove,” the 
“tuneful swan”; the eagle, the raven, the dove, the goose, the 
screech-owl? Possibly your essayist had in mind the “twitter- 
ing swallow ” of the Georgics (I. 377; IV. 307), for his quotation 
comes from the Georgics, not from the Eclogues. But how could 
a bird-lover quote from the Georgics without referring to the 
weather-signs which are drawn from the flight, the motion or the 
cry of birds: the twittering swallow that « flits about the pools ”; 
the water-fowl that splash in the pools “in sheer idle joy of their 
mad bathing-revel”; the raven that ‘calls incessantly for rain, 
and stalks in stately solitude along the dry sea sand”; the rooks 
that caw joyously in their nests and “riot together among the 
leaves "; and the other similar signs which, “spatiis exclusus 
iniquis,” I must here pass by ? 

And there are other birds in the Georgics. The “ improbus 
anser” and the thieving crane may not appeal to one whose 
tastes are ‘sylvan, arboreal”; and to such an one there may be 
no evidence of ‘the avian fascination” in the white stork “ which 
the long-bodied snakes abhor,” the bee-eaters that catch the bees 
on the wing and carry them off, «a sweet morsel for their cruel 
nestlings,” the swans that “ feed in the grassy stream”; but how 
could a lover of the modern “ woodsy literature” ignore the 
nightingale that “in the poplar shade mourns her lost young 

. which some relentless swain has spied ands*stolen from the nest 
unfledged; but she weeps the night long, and perched upon a 
‘Spray renews her piteous strain, and fills the region all about 
with the wailing of her grief?” 

When forest trees are cleared away to make room for crops of 
corn, we see the birds dislodged from their ‘immemorial 
haunts ":— 

‘¢ Antiquasque domos avium cum stirpibus imis 

’ Eruit: illae altum nidis petiere relictis”’; 
even the forest trees yield their fruits, and “the wild haunts of 
the birds are red all over with blood-dyed berries”; in the glad 
springtide “ the pathless brakes with songs of birds resound ”; 
at the cooling hour of sunset “the shore reéchoes the halcyon’s 
song, and every thicket with the goldfinch rings.” 

The genuineness of Virgil's feeling for Nature is a large ques- 
tion, but surely the tender poet of the country, ‘‘ reared amid 
the woods and copses,” was a lover of birds. 


HAVERFORD, PA., 8 Jan. 1898. W. P. M. 


Marie, Countess C-r-lli 
(Punch) 

ARMS: Quarterly, Ist, on a ground sable of reserve, invincible 
to the last, a log proper constitutionally averse to being rolled 
under a column and a half; 2d, in a servants’ ‘orle, a dog’s-eared 
volume melodramatic and transpontine to the full, circulating 
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urgent; 3d, two wild horses at speed, trainant from a studio a 
startling portrait of a talented authoress, painted under protest, 
and exhibited with obvious reluctance by the victim (members 
of the press and aristocracy most welcome 4:30 to 7); 4th, hid- 
den under a bushel proper (of plate-glass) a light of literature, 
shining in reclame, over all on an escutcheon of reticence, a 
trumpet of glory, usually blown automatically, but quite at the 
service of the press, gratis. Crest: a startled fawn, proper, of 
timidity, seeking shelter urgent, from a wreath of laurels issuant 
from the suburbs. Supporters: Dexter, a curate habited sable 
proper, and guileless to the verge of inanity passant in perusal 
proper of «The Botherations of Beelzebub”; sinister, a cook- 
general proper guttée-de-larmes palpitant in pathos, absorbent 
the «Sorrers o’ Syt’n.” Second Motto: «If I am forgotten, it 
won't be MY fault!” 


Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘ Recessional”’ Again 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC:— 


In The Critic of Jan. 1, a Gentile proved to his own satisfac- 
tion that the author of the Recessional hymn was “ wholly insin- 
cere” in writing it; also that the poem is ‘‘ nonsense” on account 
of that insincerity. Two lines of the poem are cited to support 
this charge:— 

‘‘ Lord God of Hosts be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget.” 


Superfluous proof of the poet’s reverence and humility faces 
one in the two concluding lines:— 


‘‘For frantic boast and foolish word 
Shy mercy on thy people, Lord!” 
The Gentile doesn’t mention these lines. That is not astonish- 
ing. One is always pretty sure to find a hostile critic quoting 
just enough of an author to support.a pet prejudice. It is an old, 
old trick; it dates as far back as the earliest record of human in- 
firmities. There are a few critics too old, or too good, or too 
wise to do such naughty and hazardous things. May they live 
long and die happy, for their names are honored by all who love 
the dignity of letters. 

The critic under consideration objects to being lumped with 
those who dwell «without the law.” To use a lucid phrase of 
Whistler’s, the thought of it intrigues him vastly. Let him be 
cheered by accepting his charge of insincerity as provable and 
proven; grant even his modest claim of ability to read another 
man’s soul; and, not to be out of line with that modesty, imagine 
the maker of «« Recessional” turning over the matter in this wise 
before he began to write:— 

Dogma is as necessary to vitality of national organization, 
of patriotism, as it is to vitality of religious organization. 
Whether we are the chosen people or whether we are not, we 
shall’most worthily work out our imperial destiny by cultivating 
the dogma that we are the chosen people. Reverses will come 
as it is decreed: these can be trusted to protect us from the 
fate of AZsop’s frog. Mine is a people in whom the wholesome 
Puritan leaven is still working—on the whole, a God-worshipping 
people. My mind’s eye searches the past of nations, penetrates their 
present, and finds the One God worship good for each. I am 
answerable to my Maker alone for my private creed; to my 
country for my public creed. I have the ear of this my people. 
I shall make for them a song of God to be a guide and stay. To 
the making of it there shall go my best, to the end that it may be 
accounted worthy of a place beside the songs of patriot singers 
who are gone before. Our God will be called a tribal god by 
men whose happiness it is to polish phrases while plainer people 
work to keep the land inviolate. So be it; I concern myself with 
mine own people; let men of other nations look to theirs. Bet- 
ter a tribal god than a godless tribe. Better a world of tribal 
gods than a godless world. For by serving each their own God 
according to the light within shall each people have taith in them- 
selves—yes, even to buffeting, which has been and ever must be, 
else would valor wither from the face of earth and the sons of 
men become as swine. 

Is there in such insincerity anything ignoble? Does it not, to 
quote the Gentile, ‘‘square with reason and world-wide observa- 
tion” of what every nation needs after it has found its feet ? 


T. F. WATSON. 


[Several other letters on this subject have come to us, 
advertisement on page 84.] 


See 








After All 


Now shall the storm end? Thus for me:— 

By night, with a west wind strong and free, 

Rolling seaward the clouds on high 

Like routed squadrons across the sky, 

Across the moon that shall change their gray 

To the silver-white of a mystic day; 

Rifts there shall be, and back, far back, 

In the depths of the blue so nearly black, 

A few sure stars like eyes shall shine 

And say, ‘‘ Here the storms end, earth’s and thine.” 


M. A., DEWotrFE Howe. 





The Lounger 


THE Paris correspondent of the London Daily News gives 
some interesting facts concerning the earnings of the French 
literary giants of a past generation. The French author whose 
works brought in most money in his lifetime was Victor Hugo. 
Their sale has been still growing since his death. In that time 
they have brought in $1,200,000. Louis Blanc sold the copyright 
of his «‘ History of the Revolution ” for $100,000. Thiers obtained 
the same price for the copyright of his «‘ History of the Consulate 
and the Empire.” Chateaubriand received half as much for his 
memoirs. Flaubert sold the copyright of «‘ Madame Bovary ” for 
$80 to Michel Lévy, who made a fortune out of that book and 
Renan’s works. Renan signed an agreement, which he never 
sought to evade, when he was a mere essayist. He was to 
receive a fixed annuity from Lévy in return for all he might 
write, and he bound himself to furnish a certain number of 
works in a given time. The income seemed wealth to him 
when he signed the agreement, but the merest mess of pot- 
tage in after life. Dumas fére was paid a centime a letter 
for his feuilleton of “La San Felice.” He had been paid 
by the line, but the lines were so short that the publisher “felt he 
did not receive full value. 


ee 


A SWEDISH ARTIST living in New York sends me the Christ- 
mas number of the Séndags-Nisses, published at Stockholm, con- 
taining several caricatures, two of which I reproduce herewith. 
One of them shows Dr. Ibsen in his study, clipping coupons and 
star-gazing at the same time. A weeping crocodile is suspended 
above his head, and at the left, behind a table supporting a 
death’s-head and a goblet presumably filled with poison, appears 
a stained-glass window depicting a horse kicking and a woman 
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fale Olt 
Dr. NANSEN IN HIS REFRIGERATING ROOM 


blowing out her brains. A caricature of Dr. Nansen in his 
refrigerator room (fy/rum) reproduces unmistakably the scanty 
hair and intense eyes of the daring Arctic traveler and determined 
lecturer. Dr. Sigurd Ibsen in his laboratory is also humorously 
pictured on another page. 


SPEAKING of Dr. Nansen: I have received from Marquette, 
Michigan, a copy of the hospital edition of The Mining Fournal, 
published on Jan. 1 by the women of that city and containing 
these lines ‘On the Wife of an Arctic Hero ”:— 


« The North Star draws the hero, he abides 
Steadfast through direful cold and boreal harms; 
But, ah, more faithful still the love that hides 
In woman’s aching heart and empty arms. 


RICHARD WATSON GILDER.” 


As) 

Dr. NANSEN is to sail for Europe to-day—unless detained by 
his managers’ suit for $20,000 for alleged breach of contract, in 
not completing the course of lectures arranged by Messrs. Hatha- 
way & Heard. Friday night of this week was fixed by Major 
Pond as the date of the explorer’s farewell appearance in this 
city, 

=P 

Dr. IBSEN, who is still at his home in Christiania, is said to 
intend returning to a foreign country to live, as he did from 1864 
to 1891. His son has just begun the publication of a weekly 
journal, and promises contributions from his father. The dram- 
atist’s seventieth birthday (March 20) will be signalized by the 
publication of his complete works at Berlin, under the editorship 
of Dr. Julius Elias. This is announced as the first correct trans- 
lation of his writings. The edition is expected to consist of nine 
volumes, and will include Ibsen’s early dramas, among them two 
never published before. Each play will have a literary introduc- 
tion—the historical plays one by Georg Brandes; the modern, 
one by Paul Schlenther ; and there will be a biography of Ibsen 
by the latter. 

a) 


JUST AFTER the appearance of the first number of La Lan- 
terne, several journalists connected with the Frankfurter Zei- 
tung determined to assist Rochefort, who had announced his 
intention of going to Geneva and publishing his paper from that 
town, though he was entirely without resources. They trans- 
lated the paper, and sent the exile 470 francs, the net proceeds 
of the undertaking. M. Rochefort, in a letter of thanks, said 
that this was the first time that a pirated edition of any of his 
works had brought him anything. He was then informed that 
the money was not the result of piracy, but of a translation made 
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for the benefit of the author. He then wrote another letter of 
thanks. This story is told in the Zeitung by one of the transla- 
tors of 1874. 

ee 

I AM SURPRISED and grieved to find the following remarks in 
Mr. E. A. Dithmar’s column in last Sunday’s Times, concerning 
that unspeakable play, «« The Conquerors ” :— 

« As a matter of fact, amiable Paul Potter’s latest clever piece 
of dramatic crib-work is not worth so much fuss. It’s not halfso 
wicked as it might be. In fact, it is notimmoralatall. It isnot 
a nice play for half-grown girls to see, but I do not think the 
half-grown girls ought to be taken to the theatre so much.” 

No, it is not “a nice play for half-grown girls to see,” nor for 
full-grown girls either, and I do not hesitate to say that no respect- 
able woman, knowing the plot, would voluntarily go to see « The 
Conquerors.” 

ee 

TO THIS PARAGRAPH Mr. Dithmar adds another which, con- 
sidering the source, is even more reprehensible than the first. 
He says:— 

« Mr. Potter's lack of the finest artistic skill, rather than his choice 
of subject, is here at fault. Personally, I would rather see ‘ The 
Conquerors ’ than ‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor’ or any other 
play in which vice is made the subject of jest; but that is merely 
a matter of temperament. I am firm in my belief, however, that 
if we are to have a development of dramatic art, it must be in 
defiance of the prudes and the parents who want the theatre 
brought down to the nursery level of intellect.” 


Why, I should like to know, does Mr. Dithmar think that 
dramatic art can only be developed along the line of filth? There 
are people who argue that neither literature nor art can be de- 
veloped along any other line, but I am as surprised to find Mr. 
Dithmar making such statements, as I am surprised to find a 
theatre of the Empire’s standing producing such a play as “ The 
Conquerors.” 

oe) 

I HEAR THAT the production of ‘The Conquerors” in London 
has been “indefinitely postponed.” This does not surprise me, 
as I never for a moment believed that the Censor would allow it, or 
that Mr. George Alexander would produce it, or that Miss 
Marbury’s injunctions could be set aside. 


A) 

THE Tribune says that “it is rumored that E. L. Voynich, the 
author of ‘ The Gadfly,’ is a woman.” If the Zridune read its 
Lounger as it should, it would know that the sex of the author 
of this remarkable novel is no longer a subject of rumor. Mrs. 
Voynich is not on her way to Austria as has been announced; I 
have it from her, direct,-that she is on her way to Italy, where 
she has probably arrived by this time. On the subject of «« The 
Gadfly” itself, the Zrisune says that the author has put a 


“masculinity into her work which the most masculine of men — 


might envy. ‘The Gadfly’ is nothing more nor less than one 
of the most powerful novels of the decade. There are some 
things in it so stern, so savage, that, good and healthy as they 
are, they almost grate upon the imagination as coming from a 
woman's pen.” 

“es, 


Mrs, ANTONIO DE NAVARRO’S dislike of stage life appears 
whenever she speaks. She has just been dilating on its «« hollow- 
ness ” and the “ inexpressible relief and happiness of the calm and 


the peace of the simple, quiet life” she is now leading. Mrs. 
de Navarro is quoted as adding:— 
«« Never again will there be a thought of stage life. Life is 


something greater and better than stage excitement and admira- 
tion, as, ie instance, that boy upstairs. One of my constant 
delights is music and singing, especially oratorio, of which I 
hope to do a greatdeal. Stage life! No. Never, never again.” 


This does not mean that “stage life” is such a terrible thing, 
It has its 


but merely that Mary Anderson does not likeit. 
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‘‘hollowness ” and its hardships, but those who like it overlook 
these drawbacks. I must say that Mrs. de Navarro seems to be 
leading a particularly happy life, and yet it always seemed to me 
that Miss Anderson’s stage life was an ideal one. If she found 
it hard and hollow, what must her less fortunate fellowcrafts- 
women find theirs? 

ee, 

I GAVE MRS. DE NAVARRO’S autobiography to a young girl 
who was slightly stage-struck to read, hoping that it would have 
a salutary effect upon her. On the contrary, she said that it 
strengthened her in her resolve (since happily renounced); “for,” 
said she, “‘ was not Mary Anderson determined to go upon the 
stage in spite of all opposition, and didn’t Charlotte Cushman 
advise her to be an actress in spite of parents and all? Warn- 
ings are nothing; one must learn from experience.” It was 
common sense, however, and not experience that came to this 
young aspirant’s rescue. 

‘ ee 

IN THE CURRENT Cosmofolis Mr. Andrew Lang writes some. 
“ Notes on New Books” in his usual delightful manner. Speak- 
ing of Mr. William Morris's posthumous romance in prose, 
«The Water of the Wondrous Isles,” he says:— 

“I like to fancy the intelligent foreign amateur of our literature 
trying to read it. With the aid of dictionaries, and the glossaries 
of Mr. Skeat, Mr. Fleay, Dr. Furnivall, and other pundits, I pre- 
sume he could spell out that archaistic and composite speech 
which: Mr. William Morris invented. There is an 
article of seven mortal columns on the subject in Zhe Athen- 
@um. : I have strayed among these monumental 
seven columns trying to pick up information as to why Mr. 
Morris would write dreams in that manner. I found a great 
deal that I did not want to know about Persian maidens, Mr. 
Rossetti, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. O’Shaughnessy, Edgar Poe, more 
about Mr. Swinburne, Ibn el Wardi (that fine writer), Charles 

Dickens, Mr. Crowe, more about Mr. Swinburne, Walt Whit- 
man, Wagner, Villon, more about Mr. Rossetti, ’Arry, Mr. 
Stead, Homer, still more about Mr. Rossetti, Tottenham Court- 
road, and Icelandic Sagas. But why did Mr. Morris write 
dreams in a style that never was, nor will be, English of any 
age? . It may have been, as we are told it was, an 
inspiring spectacle ‘to see these two together’ (Mr. Morris and 
Mr. Rossetti); but even that fact does not explain why Mr. 
Morris would not write English.” 


Speaking of writing English, why does the delightful and 
accomplished Mr. Lang persist in using the abominable locution 
“To myself” at the beginning of a sentence? “To myself” it 
seems one of the most unpardonable offences against style. 


ae) 

Apropos ot the recent exhumation of the bodies of Voltaire 
and “Rousseau, the following story is told: When Voltaire had 
consented to sit to Houdon for his statue, M. de Villevieille ac- 
companied him to the studio. The sculptor perceived that his 
sitter showed the impatience which he felt, that constraint and 
weariness shadowed his face, and the fire of genius no longer 
shone in his eyes. M. de Villevieille determined to bring to the 
last sitting the crown that had recently been put on Voltaire’s 
head at the Comédie Frangaise, and agreed with Houdon to 
spring towards Voltaire at’a certain signal and hold it over his 
head. His expression would undoubtedly change, and M. 
Houdon would seize that moment to put all the life and spirit 
it needed into the statue. All went as agreed, but no sooner 
had the crown touched the venerable head than, gently pushing 
M. de Villevieille aside, Voltaire said, ««What are you doing, 
young man? Throw that on my tomb, which is about to open.” 
Rising, he turned to the artist and said: « Adieu, Phidias,” 
and seizing the young man by the arm, “ My friend, let us go and 


die!” “Oh, my master,” cried he, “let me kiss the hand that 
wrote ‘ Zafre’!” Then the two wept together, and some days 
after Voltaire had ceased to be. x3 









Music 
Notes of the Season 

THE EXPERIMENTAL venture which places Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch before the public in the light of a shrewd managing direc- 
tor, who has temporarily abandoned his ideals in the pursuit of 
such tangible rewards as are to be gained through the triumphs 
of the Damrosch-Ellis Opera Co., now with us, can scarcely be 
taken up for consideration without first impressing the fact that 
this has been, as far as musical affairs are concerned, a season 
of experiments. 

The Philharmonic Society’s attempt to enlarge the scope of its 
work met with responsive support on the part of the subscribers 
and awakened a more general interest in its public rehearsals 
and concerts, which have been attended by exceptionally large 
audiences. The Seidl subscription concerts made a distinct bid 
for the patronage of the world of fashion, where members are 
expected to be gently inclined in the direction of good music 
viewed as a cultivating influence. The concerts have proven 
successful, although serious amateurs do not seem disposed to 
class them with similar entertainments given in music-halls or 
opera-houses. Should they be continued, it is to be hoped that 
the plan of passing around refreshments will be given up, as un- 
necessary and distracting. The inevitable confusion thus created 
will perhaps be best illustrated by a remark made by an eminent 
musician in answer to the question, ‘‘ What did you think of Herr 
Seidl’s reading of the last movement of the Tschaikowsky Sym- 
phony?” «The truth is”"—the words were spoken quite sadly, 
and with a certain amount of hesitation,—« I had the misfortune 
to overturn a plate containing ice-cream, left on the floor near 
where I was standing, and after that I did not hear anything.” 

.Mr. Bagby, who may be regarded as a ¢rait d’union, con- 
necting the musical and non-musical elements with marked suc- 
cess, was especially fortunate in substituting a series of operatic 
performances for the usual mixed programs one had learned 
to expect and identify with his matinées musicales. He is incon- 
testably the most popular and able of managers, when it comes 
to the matter of providing such entertainments as he prefers to 
plan, and should he draw from this year’s experience the idea of 
taking the initiative in bringing forward good oféra comigue— 
to be given by the best artists in that field of music, in the 
Astoria theatre,—his friends need not fear the results of such 
ambitious schemes. 

With Mr. Andrews, who has been largely responsible for the 
entertainments given by the Society of Musical Arts, affairs have 
not proved altogether satisfactory ; but it is an ungrateful task to 
try to cater to the tastes of all sorts and kinds of people drawn 
together by the tempting prospect of varied dramatic and musical 
performances. Mr. Andrews limited his chances to be taken 
seriously, by not promptly putting a stop to the outbreak of con- 
versation which made the introduction of new compositions, such 
as Suites for orchestra, a mere farce. Of course it is no easy 
matter to control an audience bent on pleasure and frankly out 
of touch with thoughtful creations, but an attempt should have 
been made to prevent what in truth was but little better than a 
direct insult to the few unhappy composers whose individual 
efforts to lead their works were so pitilessly ignored. 

As for the “ musical breakfasts,” they must be pronounced ot 
éven more disturbing a character than the entertainment of the 
Society of Musical Arts, for the latter are at least taken up at the 
end of the day, while the former, filling as they do the morning 
hours, hopelessly break into one’s mood of critical thought, and 
spoil enjoyment of better programs during the same day. 

It must have been due to some such influence as that exerted 
by a “ musical breakfast,” that Mr. George Henschel’s “ disar- 
rangement "—as it was wittily termed by one who usually accords 
Mr. Henschel the most profound admiration—of Liszt's «« Mignon,” 
escaped criticism. Mrs. Henschel sings many of Liszt’s songs, 
and there are any number of them within the range of her voice. 
Why then did Mr. Henschel select almost the only song for a female 
voice, that was utterly unsuited to her? In rewriting entire pas- 
pr eg and changing others to enable her to render them with good 

ect, Mr. Henschel most unjustifiably destroyed the peculiar 
charm of the tone-poem ; but even those who may be disposed 
to quarrel with the writer on this score, must confess that the 
precedent established in tampering with the work of a distin- 
guished composer is dangerous, and quite unworthy of so 
admirable a musician as the one in question. 

Very little can be said about the representations given by the 
Damrosch-Ellis Co., save that they go to prove that a season of 
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opera has become a necessity to the average music-lovers dwell- 
ing in this city. Mme. Melba has delighted those who were 
fortunate enough to listen to her as La Traviata, Marguérite, and 
Aida. In the last-named ré/e she is overweighted by the drama- 
tic character of the music, and one longs to have her realize that 
she is in danger of ruining a wonderfully perfect organ by forcing 
it to meet the requirements of her ambitions. Signor Campanari 
—who was overlooked during last season, when he came into 
close competition with artists of such proportions as the De 
Reszkes—is now in possession of his laurels, fairly and honorably 
won. Of those who take part in the representations of the 
music-dramas, our own compatriot Mr. David Bispham, is far 
and away the best. Connoisseurs are much puzzled as to his 
apparent failure to maintain the pitch, during his recent render- 
ing of the Evening Star aria in « Tannhauser.” With almost 
any other artist the lapse from grace would scarce be worth 
mentioning, but Mr. Bispham’s intonation is so accurate, and 
his ear so faultless, that it is no wonder the question as to 
where the blame should lie, continues to be asked. He himself 
realizing that something was wrong is only too anxious to find 
out what caused the inharmonious result, but in all probability 
the error can be traced to the tuning of the harp (said to be 
sharp), as this instrument's important share in the accompani- 
ment might easily lead to error on the part of the vocalist, were 
it not in accord with the orchestra. 





The Drama 
‘¢ The Tree of Knowledge’”’ 

IT 1s A misleading title that Mr. R. C. Carton has chosen for 
his new play, which has been running for a number of months in 
London, and was produced in the Lyceum Theatre, here, on 
Monday evening, with every indication of success. One would 
naturally suppose that the reference was to the knowledge of 
good and evil, but, apparently, it means nothing more than the 
experience which comes from association with wanton women. 
There is considerable difference between the mere theoretical 
recognition of evil and the practical acquaintance gained by per- 
sonal practice of it, but Mr. Carton seems to ignore the distinc- 
tion. 

Of philosophy or instruction, however, there is very little in 
this piece, which, starting out with an atmosphere of domestic 
simplicity, is developed first into a play of passion, and then irito 
down-right melodrama, closing, as it began, in a scene of domestic 
happiness and quiet. From a literary point of view it is, gen- 
erally, of excellent quality, the dialogue being simple, direct, 
vivacious and humorous, with here and there a dash of cynicism, 
while the characters—except on their melodramatic side—are 
cleverly sketched and well contrasted. Two-thirds of the play, 
indeed, are life-like and convincing, but the remainder, although 
not ineffective theatrically, is extravagant and overwrought and 
savors altogether too much of mere theatrical convention. When 
the curtain rises Nigil Stanyon is in charge of a large estate of 
which his dearest friend Brian Hollingworth is the heir. He has 
settled down as a peaceful overseer, after a fearful experience 
with a woman who deceived him and left him a wreck finan- 
cially and spiritually. Presently Brian returns home unexpectedly 
and with him a wife—the woman, of course, of Nigil’s past. The 
long arm of coincidence is rather too conspicuous here, but, 
nevertheless, the situation is plausible and effective. Nigil, too 
much of a moral coward to tell the truth and shame the Devil, 
meditates flight, but, when he hears of impending ruin for his 
friend, screws up his courage and remains to watch his interests 
and his wife. Before long he discovers that the double traitress 
has a third lover, a wealthy young officer, and there is a capital 
scene in which Nigil reproaches the latter for his conduct and is 
confronted by the revelation that his own relations to the woman 
are known to his opponent. Finally he learns that an elopement 
has been agreed on for a certain night when Brian is to be ab- 
sent, and he resolves to prevent it at all costs. Seeking the 
woman in her room he threatens her with death if she attempts 
to leave, and, maddened by her hardihood, grasps her, at last, by 
the throat and hurls her, almost lifeness, upon asofa. At that nice 
moment the husband enters and the wife accuses Nigil of assailing 
her honor. This, with the subsequent explanations and counter 
charges, constitutes a really powerful scene, which grips the atten- 
tion of the audience, but Mr. Carton, seeking to prolong the effect, 
comes néar to destroying it by anti-climax, the drugging of the 
husband, with all its preliminaries, and the false sentiment in- 
dulged in before the actual elopement, being ordinary melodrama. 
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The heartlessness and vileness of the woman are insisted upon, 
moreover, with a vehemence that does not leave a shadow of ex- 
cuse for any of her dupes. With her elopement she disappears 
from the play and her subsequent fate is left, very wisely, to the 
imagination. Nigil, who has been in love with an innocent girl, 
without venturing to woo her (on account of his associations with 
the tree of knowledge), now conquers his scruples, and the cur- 
tain falls upon a scene of restored happiness. 

The melodramatic parts of the play are not very well done, the 
actors adding their own exaggerations to those of the author. 
The chief offender in this respect is Miss Julie Opp, whose Belle, 
although marked by a certain boldness of execution, is so arti- 
ficial and extravagant as to be subversive of all illusion. In effect 
it was nothing more than a vulgarized Princess Pannonia, and 
it is to be feared that the young lady has but one stage manner, 
and that her own. It would be unjust, however, to draw too many 
conclusions from one failure. Mr. Courtleigh as the polished 
villain erred in another way. His coolness was aliogether too 
imperturbable for real life, but his execution was neat enough. 
Mr. Morgan’s Nigil was a rough but vigorous and promising per- 
formance. Miss Mannering was charming as Nigil’s good angel, 
but was a little too self-conscious for the delightfully fresh sketch 
furnished by Mr. Carton. Miss Whiffen, Mr. Morris and Mr. 
Walcot all did good work in their respective characters, and the 
general representation was worthy of the reputation of the house. 


The Fine Arts 
The Stewart Collection 

THE FACT that a score of paintings, water-colors, studies and 
sketches by Mariano Fortuny are in the Stewart collection is 
enough to make the occasion of its exhibition at the American 
Art Galleries, Jan. 25 to Feb. 3, a notable one. Fortuny may be 
regarded as the founder of that modern Spanish school which 
aims at the piquant, and sometimes picaresque, illustration of 
manners, in a high key of color and of light, and in a very bold 
style of handling. Color and expression may be found in the 
work of most of his compatriots, several of whom have learned 
from and outlived him. But their painting often gives a feeling 
of unreality, which Fortuny’s even more brilliant and hazardous 
performances do not. This is due to his greater mastery of 
form. As a rapid but correct and judicious draughtsman, he is 
approached by none among them but Vierge. Some of the 
slighter sketches in this exhibition, such as “ The Procession of 
Corpus Christi” and the «Moor at Prayer,” show his power in 
this way unmistakably. Only the greatest masters have been 
able to convey so much truth of form and movement with so 
little effort. The sketch portrait of Meissonier in his studio is 
another instance of rapid but correct characterization. His 
ability to put before the spectator a dramatic situation, and to 
express all the varied interests and emotions of actors and by- 
standers is best shown in the celebrated little picture, «« The 
Academicians Posing a Model.” A group of members of the 
Academy of St. Luke are assembled in a magnificent chamber of 
the Palazzo Colonna at Rome, in all the glory of their gaily em- 
broidered costumes. The model, mounted on a marble table in 
front of a mirror, is posing under their directions. Each little 
figure is alive and possesses its own nouance of eighteenth cen- 
tury elegance and affectation. There is a wide difference be- 
tween the subtlety of the characterization here and the contrast 
between the frantic performers and the fascinated spectators in 
“The Arab Fantasia,” an earlier work painted after the artist’s 
visit to Morocco. There is the same difference in regard to the 
management of light and color. The Moorish scenes are violent 
in color and movement. The “Choosing of the Model,” as it is 
sometimes called, sparkles and gleams in places like a piece of 
Mexican feather-work. Later, Fortuny thought highly of the 
new Impressionist school; and he might have done wonders in 
that way had he lived. Some of his Granada sketches and 
studies seem to show a leaning in that direction; but as a mas- 
ter of light he has been distanced by Monet, and other, newer, 
men. 

The collection is largely made up of pictures of the Spanish 
school. There are many and good examples of Rico's sparkling 
landscapes, of Madrazo’s piquant figure-pieces, and of Ribera 
and Zamacois. The Barbizon school is less fully represented. 
Ot the two Corots, the small view of «Ville d’Avray” is the 
more desirable. Rousseau’s “The Woodcutter” is a good 
example of the artist's more labored manner. The four paint- 





ings by Troyon are all excellent examples, particularly the large 
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“Cow Among the Cabbages”; and of Troyon’s pupil Van 
Marcke, it would be difficult to find anything better than his 
« Normandy Cow,” in this collection. 

«The Pearl and the Wave ” is the most celebrated of Baudry’s 
few easel pictures. It needs to be seen in a strong light to bring 
out the subtle modelling of the charming figure. Simply as 
painting, ‘ Parisina,” the portrait of a pretty model in street cos- 
tume, is better, more spirited; and it is a beautiful passage of 
color in Baudry’s most delicate vein. The great German illus- 
trator and painter, Menzel, is at his best in the figure of a knight 
in grey armor mounted on a dappled brown horse, in « The 
Stirrup Cup.” There are two small Meissoniers, a small picture 
by Alma-Tadema, several landscapes by Boldini, a couple of 
sketches in color by Gavarni, and a good Roybet, «‘ The Kitchen 
in the Castle.” The collection of small bronzes by Frémiet, 
Barye, Gemito, Cain d’Epinay and Geréme is uncommonly good; 
every piece has individual merit, and is as far as possible from 
the bronze of commerce. : 





Mr. Abbey’s ‘‘ Hamilet,’’ etc. 

MR. ABBEY’S painting, ‘‘ Hamlet,” at the Avery Galleries, is 
as much better than his decorations for the Boston Public Li- 
brary, as those were in advance of his previous work. The 
scene is the familiar one in which Hamlet interprets the action 
of the players. He is stretched on a wolf-skin rug in front of the 
throne, where sits the conscience-stricken king and queen, 
Ophelia is seated beside him; and pages, ecclesiastics and attend- 
ants fill up the background. The figures are of nearly the size 
of life, and are painted with greater freedom and precision than 
those of his Arthurian subjects. The color-scheme is striking— 
dark reds and black in most of the costumes, and the blue and 
gold of the barbaric throne, bearing up the contrasting white 
and black robes of the central figures. The faces and attitudes 
of all the figures are expressive; but one might object to Mr. 
Abbey’s idea of Ham'et as a bilious, vindictive and conceited 
person in black. Surely there was more than that in the 
Danish prince as Shakespeare conceived him. 

A number of drawings in pastels, by Mr. Abbey, are shown in 
the same gallery; and, in the outer room, Mr. Kemble’s water- 
colors and pen-drawings of negroes let us down easily to the 
comic level of everyday life. ‘* Kemble’s Coons” are the raciest, 
most original and most entertaining of their kind. They are fat, 
smiling and happy in tattered garments, with broken umbrellas, 
huge slices of watermelon, corn-cobs and corn whiskey. ‘‘I’se 
tired of education, I is,” one of the lot is made to say; and if 
ignorance always promoted such happiness as theirs, all man- 
kind might be. 





A Rembrandt of the Camera 

THE PHILISTINE photographer has had his day, and has done 
all the harm of which he was capable.. Henceforth, the man 
with the camera, if he would attain to celebrity, must see with 
the eyes of the artist, and make the sun reproduce what he sees. 
There is at the studio of Messrs. Hollinger & Rockey, 518 Fifth 
Avenue, a small collection of photographs which illustrates this 
view. Mr. Hollinger has abandoned the use of those instruments 
of torture in which most photographers fix their victims. H 
has abandoned, also, artificial lighting, painted backgrounds a 
conventional accessories. His subjects appear in his photograp 
quite at their ease and in their right senses. Yet his work h 
qualities of breadth, tone and proportion which an artist will a 
preciate. In fact, his sitters are mostly artists, or other peopP~ 
of exceptional good taste in matters of art. Among the portrai!€ 
of authors photographed for Zhe Critic by Mr. Hollinger, artS 
those of Ambassadors Hay and White, Capt. Mahan, ex-Presidene 
Harrison, Bishop Potter, the Right Hon. James Bryce, M. P. 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale, M. Brunetiére, Mr. F. Marion Craw- 
ford, Mrs. L. B. Walford and Mr. E. L. Godkin. He has also” 
made striking heads of Mr. Depew, the Hon. John Bigelow, Miss 
Edith Thomas, Mr. Carroll Beckwith and Mr. R. W. Gilder. In 
the portraiture of children he is no less happy than with men. 
His handling of light and shade mark him out as a veritable 
Rembrandt of the camera. 


as 





The Wenzell Girl 
THE WENZELL GIRL is not so fleshly as the Gibson girl, and is 
more piquant; but is quite as much given to dress, display and: 
repartee. Something over two dozen drawings in which she 
figures are on exhibition at the Keppel gallery, where visitors 
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may see her in every mood of artificial sprightliness and artistic 
languor. Besides these drawings in gouache, there is a score of 
decorative designs in pastels, very bright and effective in color, 
but sometimes more than careless in the matter of drawing. In 
those exhibited under the collective title of «The Posing of 
Vivette,” the model might have been composed of sawdust and 
prunella. The artist has drawn her in poses of a Bacchic free- 
dom, such as, indeed, even a reputable doll might assume if 
dressed in colored gauze and abandoned to the vicissitudes of 
fate. Perhaps “ Vivette” is really only a toy of the artist’s imagi- 
nation. We are satisfied, however, that the young woman with 
the red parasol in «‘ Evening,” the beauty who is taking her ease 
after dinner in her chair in “ Firelight ” and the lady whose robe 
rivals the robe of the tea-roses in No. 16 exist somewhere in the 
flesh; and we are sure that it was a natural affinity that brought 
them and Mr. Wenzell together. At Keppel’s may be seen, also, 
some charming drawings in red and black crayons, and some 
spirited dry-prints by Helleu, 





Art Notes 


«“ THE AMERICAN Annual of Photography” is always up to 
date in all matters of interest to amateur and practical photog- 
raphers. Among the contributed articles is an earnest “ Plea 
for Higher Selection,” by Xanthus Smith, in which the author 
deplores the remarkable tendency of photographers to “run into 
the commonplace.” Lieut. Albert Gleaves, U. S. N., writes 
of photography and torpedoes, and gives an instantaneous pic- 
ture of a torpedo during its flight. Mr. Chapman Jones, F. I. C., 
writes on “The Defining Power of Lenses”; Mr. C. W. Can- 
field on “‘ Blue Prints as a Basis for Pen-Drawings” ; and Mr. 
Paul Martin on “ Nocturnal Photography,” with several interest- 
ing examples of the kind. Prof. E E. Barnard of the Lick 
Observatory gives pictures of star clusters and one of the great 
nebula of Andromeda. The other illustrations are very numer- 
ous and many of them show excellent taste in the choice and 
arrangement of the subjects. (Scovill & Adams Co.) 


—At a small loan exhibition of paintings held during the week 
at the rooms of the Women’s University Club in Carnegie Hall, 
there were shown two interesting examples of the work of Mr. 
F. B. Williams, ‘The Picnic” and « Pomona,” Mr. Frederick A. 
Kost’s successful study ot ‘‘ Moonlight on the Kill von Kull,” the 
late Wyatt Eaton’s « La Cigale,” Mr. Albert P. Ryder's «« Mend- 
ing the Harness” and examples of Mr. Ben Foster, Mr. Elliott 
Dangerfield and Mrs. Florence Snell. 


—An attractive loan exhibition of paintings was held at the 
Union League Club of Brooklyn Jan. 20-22. American and 
foreign artists were about equally well represented, among the 
most important paintings by Americans being Mr. Horatio Walk- 
er’s ** Morning: October 11,” Mr. John La Farge’s scenes from 
Samoa and Fiji, Mr. W. Howe’s “‘ Meadows of the Bronx,” Mr. 
Henry Mosler’s ‘‘ The Wedding Feast,” Mr. C. D. Weldon’s two 
views of Kamakura, and a fine portrait by Gilbert Stuart of 
Senator Robert Young. 


—The American Water-Color Society’s exhibition at the Acad- 
emy of Design will open on Monday, Jan. 31, and close*‘on 
Saturday, Feb. 26. 


—At the Fine Arts Society building, the National Sculpture 
Society will hold its third annual exhibition during the fortnight 
beginning April 30. The election of officers for 1898 resulted as 
follows: President, J. Q. A. Ward; Vice-Presidents, Charles de 
Kay and Charles R. Lamb; Treasurer, I. Wyman Drummond; 
Secretary, Barr Ferree. 


—* Caricatures,” says Mr. C. de Fornaro, ‘may be roughly 
divided into two classes: those whose purpose it is to hurt or 
correct, and those whose purpose it is to amuse.” His series of 
personal views of ‘‘ Chicago’s Anointed,” he protests, are meant 
only to amuse. We certainly find them amusing, though they 
might be more so—or less—if we knew otherwise than by repu- 
tation the eminent persons represented. But there is fun in 
Mr. de Fornaro’s line, whether it circumscribes a millionaire’s 
fat paunch or the protuberant forehead of a newspaper man. 
We gather from the accompanying “ confessions ” that the most 
popular books in Chicago must be “ Eastern Buddhism,” “ Hints 
on Etiquette,” «« Points on Breeding,” «« How to get Fat” and the 
“ Lite of William McKinley.” (Brentano's) 
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A REPRESENTATION of “ Adelaide,” a drama dealing with the 
romance which inspired Beethoven’s beautiful love song, is to be 
given on Tuesday afternoon, Feb. 1, at the Fifth Avenue Theatre 
for the benefit of the New York Kindergarten and Camp Mission 
Kindergarten Associations. Miss ;Julie Opp will appear in the 
title é/e, and Mr. David Bispham, who shares with Mr. Edmond 
Howard the honors of having successfully translated and adapted 
the play from the German of Hugo Miller, is to impersonate 
Beethoven. Tickets for «« Adelaide ” can be had on application 
to Mrs. E. C. Henderson, 52 W. 17th St.; Mrs. Francke H. Bos- 
worth, 41 Park Avenue; Mrs. Charles Havens Royce, 125 E. 21st 
St.; Mrs. Henry F. Dimock, 66 W. 37th St.; Mrs. Charles H. 
Ditson, 17 E. 38th St.; Mrs. Kate Douglas Riggs, 150 W. Soth 
St., and Mrs. Charles B. Foote, 10 W. 46th St. Tickets will be 
exchanged for reserved seats at the theatre. 





So picturesque Francisque Sarcey is plain Francois, after all. 
For fitty years he has used the former name and made it familiar 
wherever the French drama is known. 





Miss Helen Keller has been withdrawn from Arthur Gilman’s 
school for girls in Cambridge, Mass., because of a difference of 
opinion between Mr. Gilman and Miss Annie M. Sullivan, who 
has been her private teacher for many years, on the question of 
the time required to fit Miss Keller to enter Radcliffe College. 
Miss Keller is very much disturbed by what she seems to regard 
as a snub to her intelligence. 





The Committee on Publications of the Caxton Club (Chicago) 
announces “Some Letters of Edgar Allan Poe to J. B. Patterson 
of Oquawka, Illinois, with Comments by Eugene Field.” The 
volume will be royal octavo, 32 pages, with six facsimiles frem 
originals by Poe. 186 copies will be printed from type on Ameri- 
can hand-made paper, of which 180 will be for sale; and three 
copies on Japanese vellum, of which two will be sold by auction 
at the annual meeting of the Club. The book will be ready tor 
delivery about Jan. 31. The price is $3. 





Funds for the monument to the memory of Paul Verlaine in 
Paris come in slowly. Only 6000 francs have been subscribed up 
to the present time, but that has not deterred the sculptor from 
beginning his work. 





A book of French verse, «‘ Les Bronzes,” has lately been pub 
lished at Bucharest. The author, M. Alexandre Macédonski, 
dedicates it to France, «‘la seule patrie des intellectuels.” The 
verses are not as good as the author's Roymanian poems, tho 
some of them are quite remarkable. The preface by M. A. 
Bogdan-Piteshti is a glowing eulogy of France, and * while we 
appreciate,” says a French paper, “his love of our country, such 
disdain of his own comes with a bad grace from him.” 





Lieut. Julien Viaud (Pierre Loti), cofnmanding the French gun- 
boat Javelot, has been relieved of the command of that vessel, 
now in service at Bidassoa, on the coast .at the boundary line 
between France and Spain. To his sojourn at Bidassoa are due 
his “ Ramuntcho” and “Figures et Chasses qui Passaient.” 
During his first service on the Javelot (1892-93) he wrote 
“Matelot.” 





It is said that Mme. Victor Pavie, whose death in Paris was 
recently announced, leaves behind her an exceedingly important 
collection of letters addressed to her husband, Charles Pavie. 
Pavie was on terms of friendship with many of the most promi- 
nent literary men ot his time, notably Victor Hugo, Sainte-Beuve, 
Théophile Gautier, Jules Sand, Lamartine, and Alfred de Musset. 
The letters of Victor Hugo are already included in that writer's 
correspondence, having been handed over to the poet’s literary 
executor, M. Paul Meurice, by Mme. Pavie, in exchange for the 
letters of her husband. None of the other letters have seen the 
light, and their publication is contemplated by Mme. Pavie’s 
son. 


The manuscripts Daudet left behind him include, besides 
several short stories and pages of personal reminiscences, a 
novel entitled ““Quinze Ans de Mariage.” The great novelist 
often spoke to his friends of a book he purposed calling « Ma 
Douleur,” which was to be the last he would publish—an 
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account of his own sufferings anda study of other famous writers 
afflicted with ill-health. Large portions of this work, if not the 
whole of it, are undoubtedly completed. 





We learn by the cable that Signer D’'Annunzio’s “Ville Morte,” 
produced on last Saturday night at the Renaissance Theatre, Paris, 
is an ambitious but unsuccessful attempt to reconstitute in modern 
life the tragic inspirations of Sophocles and Aéschylus. It turns 
on a revolting subject. «‘ Notwithstanding certain charms of 
versification and the exquisite interpretation of Sarah Bernhardt, 
it lacks nearly all the dramatic elements that theatrical audiences 
have a right to expect.” 


The Academy has made a strange choice of books for its 
crowns of coin. It has selected Mr. Stephen Phillips’s volume of 
poems for the first prize of 100 guineas, and Mr. W. E. Henley’s 
« Essay on Burns” for the prize of 50. Mr. Phillips’s rivals in 
the final choice were Messrs. Francis Thompson, William Watson 
and H. Newbolt; Mr. Henley’s were Messrs. W. P. Ker, Walter 
Raleigh and Arthur Symons. 
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J. A. Owen (Mrs. Visger) has written a book called « The 
Story of Hawaii,” which Messrs. Harper are to publish. Mrs. 
Owen Visger lived for some years in Honolulu, and some of her 
relatives have resided there for twenty-nine years, but have just 
returned to England. 


‘‘A Boy I Knew, and Four Dogs,” by Mr. Laurence Hutton, 
will be issued in book form by Messrs. Harper & Bros. It was 
published serially in S¢. Nicholas. Messrs. Harper also an- 

*nounce “ The Lion of Janina ;” or, The Last Days of the Jan- 
issaries, a Turkish novel, by Maurus Jékai. 





Miss Louise Stockton is about to give a course of six talks on 
«The English Novel,” treating the subjects under the following 
heads: « The Historical Novel,”.“« The Autobiographical Novel,” 
«The Novel of Romance,” ‘* The Ethical Novel,” «« The Relation 
of the Character to the Plot,” «The Cross-Roads in Fiction.” 
The lectures will be given at the New Century Club house, Phil- 
adelphia. 





The Macmillan Co. announce “ The Bible Story, Retold for 
Young People.” The Old Testament is treated by W. H. Ben- 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
ls the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach. 


D. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says: ‘‘I value it as an excellent 
preventive of indigestion, and a pleasant 
acidulated drink when properly diluted 
with water, and sweetened.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORES, Providence, RB. 1. 
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nett, M.A., of Hackney and New College, London ; and the New 
Testament by W. F. Adeney, M.A:, also of New College. The 
book is illustrated by maps and pictures of scenes in Palestine. 


«The Gospel of Freedom,”.by Robert Herrick, Professor of 
English Literature in the University of Chicago, is to be pub- 
lished shortly by the Macmillan Co. «The motif of the story 
is that of personal independence in its appeal especially to the 
restless, eager, egotistic woman of our new American civiliza- 
tion.” The scenes are laid in Paris, Chicago and Florence. 





Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace has been for some time busy with 
a new book, ‘‘ The Wonderful Century: Its Successes and Its Fail- 
ures,” of which he says:—* Ihave sketched the material and scien- 
tific progress of the century, and also the progress in ideas and 
principles.” 





Mark Twain has prepared for the March Harfer's an article 
dealing with “Stirring Times in Austria, as Seen from the Parlia- 
ment at Vienna.” 





Mr. Richard Harding Davis has chosen a striking titlk—« The 
King’s Jackal "—for his new serial, which will run through Scrié- 
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Publications Received 


Abbott, Lyman and Others. The New Puritanism. Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 
Ayr, Landis. The Brown-Laurel a. . T. Neely, 
Castlemon, Harry. A Sailor in Spite of Himself. H. T. Coates & Co. 
De Leon, T.C. An Innocent Cheat. F. T. Neely. 
Encylopzedia of Sport. Vol. x. $ro. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Evans, E. P. Evolutional Ethics and Animal Psychology. D. Appleton & Co. 
Lord, W. F. Sir Thomas Maitland. $1.50. Longmans, Green & Co. 
Marks, A. H. Igerne, and Other Writings. New York: DeVinne Press, 
Memoires de M. Goron. 75¢. Brentano, 
Memorial of the Rev. Nathaniel G. Clark. Prepared by Elizabeth S. Clark. 1. 
Boston: Pilgrim Press, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 
Brentano, 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
D. Appleton & Co. 
1820-1887. $2.50. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Ed..by R. G. Moulton. soc. 
as acmillan Co. 


Longmans, Green & Co, 


Morgan, E. V. Slavery in New York. 
Orderly Book of General George Washington. $1. 


ari e. 

ley, James W. Afterwhiles, Sketches in Prose. 2 vols. 
Scribner’s pioqpeine. Jan.-Dec. 1897. 2 vols. 
Sidis, B. The Psychology of Suggestion. $1.75. 
Smith, Walter G. Life and Letters of Thomas Kilby Smith. 


Stirling, J. H. The Secret of Hegel. $s. . 
St. Matthew and St. Mark and the General Epistles, 


Ward, W. Life and Times of Cardinal Wiseman. 2 vols. 


Warren Hyde. R. F, Fenno & Co, 
Whitman, Walt. The Wound-Dresser. $1.50. Small, Maynard & Co. 
Wiley, F. B. Flowers that Never Fade. 35c. Bradlee Whidden & Co. 
Winter, John Strange. The Strange Story of My Life. Rand, McNally & Co. 
Vivian, Herbert. rvia: The Poor Man’s Paradise. $4 


Longmans, Green & Co. 














ner’s Magazine. 


Voltaire’s Prose. Edited by A. Cohn and B. D. Woodward. $1.50 


D. C. Heath & Co. 








NEW FICTION. 


The Confession of Stephen 
Whapshare. 


By Emma BROOKE, author of ‘‘A Superfluous 

- Woman,” etc. No. 28 in the “ Hudson 
Library.” 16mo, paper, 50 cts.; cloth, 
$1.00. (Nearly Ready.) 


RECENTLY ISSUED IN- THE ** HUDSON 
LIBRARY”: 


No. 27: THE MAN OF LAST RESORT. 
By MgLviLLE D. Post author of ‘** The 
Strange Schemes of Randolph Mason,” etc. 


“The author makes a strong plea for moral responsi- 
bility. in his work, and his vivid style and undeniable 
earnestness must ca’ omy weight with all thinking 
readers.’ It is a notable book.”—Boston Times. 


No. 26. ELEMENTARY JANE. 
By RICHARD PRYCE. 


“The story is dramatic apart from its atmosphere, 
and is intensely human.”—N. Y. Commercial Adver- 


No. 25. THE FALL OF THE SPARROW. 
By M. C. BALFour. 
“A booktobeenjoyed . . . of unlagging interest 
and original in conception.”—Boston Times. 
No. 24. MARGOT. 
By SIDNEY PICKERING. 
“We pee tien Det B iiwreed for this excellently 
No. 23. THE MAN OF THE FAMILY. 


By CurisTIAN REID, author of ‘‘ Morton 
House,”’ etc. 

“ A Southern story of romantic and thrilling interest.” 
_Boston Times. 


Sanit 16mo, paper, 50 cts.; cloth, $1.00. 
*,* Send for full list of fiction. 

G. P. Putaam’s Sons, 
27 & 29 West 23d St., New York. 
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CELEBRATED HATS, 


—AND— 
LADIES’ ROUND HATS anD BONNETS anpD 
THE DUNLAP SILK UMBRELLA. 
178 and 180 Fifth Avenue, bet. 22d and 23d Streets, 


and 181 Broadway, near Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 





SEX WORSHIP: 


An Exposition of the Phallic Origin of Religion. 
By CLIFFORD HOWARD. 


The object of this work is to demonstrate that all relig- 
ions have had a common origin, and are founded upon a 
natural, material basis—the worship of life in its phe- 
nomena of creation and reproduction. 

The work includes a description of the beliefs and 
rites of the principal sex-worshiping nations of an- 
tiquity, pay g it is shown that our present theological 
beliefs, as well as all of our most important church 
emblems and religious festivals (as the cross, altar and 
wine, the celebration of Christmas and of Easter) were 
originally of sexual significance, and were familiar 
features of religious worship thousands of years before 
the Christian era. 

‘‘ A remarkable book.” —Allegheny Record. 

‘‘A wonderful revelation. Intensely interesting.”— 
Medical Standard. 

Second edition (revised and enlarged), to which is 
appended a bibliography of phallicism. 8vo, cloth, 
$1.50 met. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


CLIFFORD HOWARD, Publisher, 
P. 0. Box 633. Washington, D.C. 





Rudyard Kipling’s ‘‘ Recessional ” 
The most famous poem of recent years 
ON DICKINSON HAND-MADE PAPER 
Rubricated Title and Signature (in facsimile of autograph) 
SHEET SIX BY EIGH? INCHES 
Ten cents nef per copy. One hundred copies, $7.50 


THE CRITIC Co. 289 Fourth Ave., New York 





PUBLICATIONS IN FRENCH. 
Le Mariage de Gabrielle. 


PAR DANIEL LESUEUR, ouvrage couronné par 
Academie Francaise. With English notes by_Benya- 
min Duryea Woopwaro, B.es.L., Ph.D., of the Depart- 
ment of the Romance Langua: and Literatures in 
Columbia University. No. 5, ROMANS CHOISIS. 
“The style is piquant and sparkling, the wit spon- 
Senevees. aaeenialien Journal. 


12mo, 264 pages, paper, 60 cents ; cloth, 85 cents. 
Complete poy rae on application. For sale by all 
usolecliars, or postpaid on Faceipt of price by the pub- 
lisher. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


351 & 853 SIXTH AVE. (48th St.), NEW YORK. 


What $7.50 Will Buy 


“The onion A Gallery of One 
Hundred Portraits,’’ = 


“The Century Magazine,’’ new or 


$7.50 





old subscription, - . 4.00 

‘‘The Critic,’? new or old subscrip- 
tion, - = =, = 3.00 
$14.50 


© 
All three for $7.50 tf ordered through 
THE CRITIC CO. 


THE CRITIC CO. 


289 Fourth Ave. 
NEW YoRK 





Catalogue No. 44ready. A. S. Clark, Bookseller, 174 Fulton 
street. New York. ‘ ¥ ; 
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FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1897. 
RECEIPTS IN 1897. 











NMIID Ss» ovcasusthnscunsidcnsechodablbesesnebecevcéoegentencescedsebhecaspale vseoes ecceerses 816,150.0' 
Oe OE SONI rs vosisvn eceius tipoos <posennaventeseedescniecsobenscsiyetccnonensesas apiends.oee —— = 3 
Total FeCelgen;,.....ccrese scvscccsees bstsdecaibaetcamnciaian eorosdioe han soodibensend $4.707,353-25 
DISBURSEMENTS IN 1897. 
Death claims (less $1 3,227 re-insurance) khabinsiitechbsbasbaenees Spesecieness $982,648.06 
Payments on death payable i in installments..........0.seecessceeee 7,700.00 
Matured Endowments..............cccccccccesccccccscccsscess psnennadstennusete 148,271.00 
Surplus returned to policyholders i Pe RUNNIN. .ccocese- concseososensoctes 518,890.19 
Surrendered and canceled policies............ coececcee poccceccccss coeceecceces 443,543-13 
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Taxes and expenses | OUD CORE CONE oss. cccc: scocnnpecndgcsbenen Sescccsesceecese sibbnesabeteenaues 17,354 71 
MG-NBUTAMCE...000.0sc0e .cacoocosesensceses coscensscsesscceee cases’ senccsdebos evenss conceeccsccccesccs 41,833.60 
Profit and loss, including $50, 250.13 premiums on securities purchased................ 77,010 41 
Total disbursements.... .... ....ceseee sees wiigeee snd epeciegasecdnebiecbinacedkises $3, 111,880.11 
ASSETS Se maapec VALUE). 
Mortgage loans on real estate, first liens... $7,325,862.22 
Loans secured: by collaterall..........scecccccccccosccevccccccceseccccscccoccceces 460, 220.00 
Loans secured by assignment of Company’s policies. .. Vasbvoutebucttvabeose 1,632,268. 30 
RE Sr ROE RINNE, 0. op co nsccsuaddsbuccntonncccosostetcnsanecessnsingne hoses 430, 222.00 
IMMNO DRUNES DONNER... scncys csrcaccancantersvecsccscgeces senseseseceses Beesccewes 128,250.00 
Massachusetts State bonds............cccccsccccccscscsccscceccccccccccccs covers 100,000.00 
City, County, Township, and other bonds...............sce0sees reset 1,656,699.00 
Railroad bonds........ vbshieess scebsusesibenesde beaBadhcvensacvetnouthechcutcie ess 3.897,403.75 
I WN vcinsivecssintnsasssecenestnibabvorshsvonetentes cecsncoovese 359,695 00 
Railroad and other stocks...........0.sssss0e. pebegeeeee’ ecco cosesbsossons sesee 1,099,555.00 
III Liss 'scashs <dbdins cstndasaecedbivepeucens vocsonbiasaapasnersabseodetune 66,339.50 
Real estate (including home office building)...............00ssssesseesesese 576,636.76 ~ 
Premium notes on policies in force..........cccccccccsseccessccces cesses ccccce 716.730.87 
eee Ce: AME ANA Im DAGKE.......cccococcocvscncscscccvespeccesecesse osee esceee 1,080, 287.88 
Net deferred and uncollected premiumsS................ssecsscsseesceessesces 545,014.87 
Interest and rents accrued.............cccccccescccsesees Nesian seis sella - shodepeas 267,461.86 
SUNN ORs anaks sccnccensssavaneastosdesnus ssanuosmekestocbis bisbecoubactbosatuioiary $20, 342,647.01 
LIABILITIES 
A: MOURNE ENE: siensieciss cbddbengscssbessessgeesacss svobosopbasnesseod _ 271,759.00 
Claims for death losses and matured endowments in process 0 
PEN a siescnvaces'sy con conssnaguadesin wb aeccasbeeey, seceskecseesteceb 90,644.95 
Balance of installment policy death claims not yet due.............ss00 . 99,839. 33 
Unpaid dividends, due and to become due..............cccescssecesseeseeees 116,553.05 
PARIS OI TD GHURIIORS 65550 socicn 5 scecccccccescccsccsvcsve conse: covevotevene 5,557-70 
DONE TERIOR 5 onc cinacacncsoncce <occocnscvovtcssasendeceohabssseetscebouwadbaree 18,584, 354-09 
Surplus, December 31, 1897....... Oren cocccccccsceccsccctscees coccesses siderten $1 758,292 92 
Number of policies issued in 1897, 9,049, imsuring............cccccsssceescsecscsesseeeee $20, 145,944.00 
Number of policies in force December 31, 1897, 44,060, i insuring sit 
(including reversionary additions). ..............cscsssceescesceccseeressscenscevercevees $109 045,660.00 





Springfield, Mass., January 18, 1898. 
The Receipts and Disbursements of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 


Company for the year 1897, as shown by the foregoing statement, have been carefully 
audited under the supervision of the undersigned, and the securities and balances, as 


shown, have been personally examined by us and found to be correct. 
H. S. HYDE, 
. R. REDFIELD, 
. C. NEWELL, 





JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. E. D. CAPRON, Ass’t Secretary. 


New York Office: 258 Broadway. 
GEORGE J. WIGHT, Manager. 


’ Auditors. 


HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 





SCRIBNERS - 
MAGAZINE 


FEBRUARY NUMBER 
NOW READY 


CAPT. A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N., the Naval 
authority, writes of ‘‘ THE NavaL CAMPAIGN 
OF 1776 ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN” (illustrated 
with historical accuracy by Carlton T.: Chapman 
and Harry Fenn). This gives an entirely new 
conception of the importance of this compara- 
tively unknown campaign. 

















































iiicnadinmnneitieiimiemmenl 

GREATER NEW 
YORK’S FIRST 
ELECTION is . de- 
scribed by Police Com- 
missioner Avery. D. 
ANDREWS. whose term 
has justended. A corps 
of artists spent election 
day and night sketching 
the scenes, and behind 





O 
WY 


INDEPENDENT the scenes, for Com-, 
CITIZENS ORGANIZA- missioner. Andrews’s ar- 





—— 





In THE STORY OF THE REVOLUTION 
SENATOR LopGE describes the Second Congress 
and pictures the famous battle of Bunker Hill in 
a way never done before. He brings out the 
historical significance of this brief baitle. 18 
pictures are by Pyle, Peixotto, Yohn, Ditzler, 
and Mora. 





THOMAS NELSON PAGE’S ‘‘ Rep Rock,” 
the chronicle of Reconstruction continues. 





THE SERVANT QUESTION is treated very 
originally by Helen Watterson Moody. 





WILTON LOCKWOOD, the young American 
artist, is the subject of an appreciative article by 
T. R. Sullivan 





THE SHORT STORIES are: 

THE KEY OF THE FIELDS the story ofia 
distinguished author, by Mary Tappan 
Wright. 

“SILVER SPOT,” story and pictures from 
the life of a crow, by Ernest Seton -Thomp-: 
son. 

HIS SERIOUS DOUBTS, another O'Connor 

story, by William Maynadier Browne. 





Just Issued and Sent Gratis on Application | 





When calli ask for 
L =n = Undinns. EDITIONS OF STANDARD AU om Mee rant. 
in fine bindin 
Il. Lonpon WEEKLY CIRCULAR of Scarce and Valuable Wonmees meee 2 Sask. 
English Second-Hand Bouka. Ancient and Modern. LIBERAL Be‘ore buying books write for quo- 
H. Af et GRR ARE, importer of English Books, | DISCOUNTS *® ‘tions. assortment at cetsbegate 
it at reduced 
Fifth Avenue, The Mohawk Building, New York. oor.10 and special slips © books 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 


23 West 424 St., . . * 
Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 





FREMINGTON 
TYPEW 


New York. 










THE POEMS are by Julia C. R. Dorr, Clinton 
Scollard, and Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 
RC RE TCS 
THE. FIELD OF .ART contains papers on 
English Movements in Decorative Art by. Russell 
Sturgis and Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 





CHARLES SCKIBNER’S SONS, *, NEW. YORK. ; 





RITER 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 















The: Critic 





Number 832 








the Liverpool 
and London 


Insurance 


ORGANIZED 1836. 


— -SOTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
UNITED STATES BRANCH—STATEMENT DECEMBER 3i, 1897, 


ASSETS, 


OSTEO SRR Eo STE SRG SS, I Rs. Se 1,745, 
U. 8. Gov NNN 4 d BER OENT. BONDS. 0000000... att 0 
STATE AND OVEW BONDS. ..00..0.0.00000......0.cccccccsccucssuessccunesseenences 32 
LOANS ON BOND AN D MORTGAGE Dhsis bcebo0ccvccscsMbesceedavetse dae cvtcleee 3,674,371.14 
CASH ON HAND AND IN BANES.-.0000.00000000000000 00.0. 677,632.10 
ALL OTHER ADMITTED ASSETS........ 22-2... ... oo 1,008,610.95 
0 eS Se ae eS Cee e Se cia #$9,681,864.22 
LIABILITIES. 
UNADJUSTED LOSSESG...........-....00.0seee cess eeeeeeeaeees $556,098.00 
RNED EMIUMS AND ALL OTHER LiA- 
ONILITIES eeparesne Segarra aman 4,639,669.17 $5.195,767.17 
NESE ca oe POE ORT Spe $4,486,097.05 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL. ...... 222220 --ccecceccnccenscceeeccees Chairman 


JOHN A. STEWART, | 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 


HENRY W. EATON, Resident M’gr. GEORGE W. HOYT, Deputy M’gr. 
JOHN J. MARTIN, Agency Superintendent. 


and Globe 


Company. 


ENTERED U. S. 1848. 








Tn deeeh te akleees exes eling gender 
Actual tests show it goes one- 
"anen Calder tied vanr ottnoteedeh, 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 














EDUCATIONAL 
































J. E. PULSFORD, 
EDMUND D. RANDOLPH, 























PALL MALL MACAZINE. 
. Exquisitely Lliustrated. 
FEBRUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 
CONTRIBUTORS: The most eminent men and 
‘women of the day. 


“The PALL MALL. MAGAZINE does not undertake 
of the problems of the day, but 
its mission is to offer 


ment of a high Sage lity. 
This mission it fulfils admirably. It is one of the 
ines. Its er are 
always ””— Boston 
Subecription price, 06.060 0 yuue. 
§”"Send 50 cents for a three-months’ trial subscription. 


New York: Astor Court Building. 
PALL MALL MACAZINE. 





Black Grenadines. 


All Silk and Silk and Wool Grenadines, 


Black and White Foulards and India 
Ponges, 


Cachemere, Drap d’Eté and Serge, 
In Plain and Fancy Weaves, 


Camel’s Hair Fabrics, 
Trimming and Veiling Crepes. 


Broadovay K 191b bt. 


NEW YORK. — 





TRAINING THE SENSE IMPRESSIONS. 
CHARLES Schools 
sions 





SCHOOL ADVERTISING RATES 

14 agate lines to the inch 
Less than 13 weeks (3 months), aac. a line per week. 
t to 25 weeks 








5x weeks its stn = - 
52 weeks (one year) & .% er 
CONNECTICUT 
A beantitul ho: 
Woodside Seminary. scicotdenencrur 


Hartford, Conn. 
culture. WRITE FOR BOOKLET. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Prin. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
Lawrence Scientific School 


OFFERS COURSES IN 


ly 
advantages fer 














Civil sagiavesing. Chemistry. 
Mechanical Engineering. Geology. 
Electrical Engineering. Biology. 
Mining and Metallurgy. General Science. 
pabeneall d Physi ( pear nf r Medical 

natomy and Phys logy (on8 preparation for cal 

For De: 
oi RSTO ed Bang! 
N. S. SHALER, Dean. ass. 
d s 2 

Harvard University 


SUMMER SCHOOL. 


For descriptive pamphlet apply to 
M: CHAMBERLAIN, Cambridge, Mass. 








NEW YORK 


St. Agnes School 
Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Prep- 
aration for all colleges. Special Studies and 
Courses of College Study. Special advantages 
in Music and Art. Gymnasium. 
Miss ELLEN: W. BOYD, Prin., Albany, N. Y. 


New York, Newburgh. 

The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 
—— cate admits to Vassar ew Waltbeley. 
One and a half hours fron from New York. 

HE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 

Peekskill, N. Y. 634 year. Send for illustrated cata- 
logue. Col. LOUIS H. ORL*MAN, Prin. 
NEW YORK CITY 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
fs RIVERSIDE Drive, 

86th and 86th Streets, New York. 
miss WALKER’S DAY f DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


























inte. ; For any book on any subject write 


BaRXagD, room Il, 


‘When writing to Advertisers please mention THE CRITIC 


fe training ofthe. weeg lenpee 
Pog Meg ay 


Primary Advanced Classes, = 
College. pind Advanced Olaaes including Pre 








